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SUMMARY 

WHEAT  AND  COARSE  GRAINS  -  Total  19TT/T8  world  Droduction  of  wheat  and 
coarse  grains  is  forecast  at  1,065  million  metric  tons — as  reported 
in  the  February  Digest. 

RICE  -  The  total  19TT/78  world  rice  production  forecast  is  unchanged  at 
363  million  tons  (paddy  basis).     World  trade  in  calendar  1978  is 
projected  at  Q.h  million  tons  (milled  basis). 

OILS  AND  MEALS  -  Area  planted  to  major  oilseeds  in  1978  is  forecast  at 
87.0  million  hectares — no  change  from  last  month's  estimate.  World 
production  of  high  protein  meal  is  forecast  at  77.6  million  tons  SME 
and  exports  at  3^.5  million  tons.     World  fats  and  oils  production  is 
forecast  at  52.9  million  tons,  down  U00,000  tons  from  our  previous 
estimate.     World  fats  and  oils  exports  are  expected  to  advance  to  17.^ 
million  tons — the  same  as  the  preliminary  1977/78  estimate. 

COTTON  -  World  cotton  area  is  forecast  at  31.^  million  hectares  for 
1978/79,  a  U.5  percent  decline  from  this  year's  estimate.  Foreign 
cotton  area  is  forecast  at  26.6  million  hectares,  a  3.5  percent  decrease 
from  this  season.     Guatemala,  Mexico,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Colombia  are 
anticipated  to  show  the  largest  decreases  in  foreign  cotton  area.  The 
only  countries  expected  to  expand  area  are  India,  Pakistan,  Peru,  and 
the  Soviet  Union.     Assuming  average  yields,  foreign  cotton  production 
wo\ild  decline  in  1978/79  about  h  percent  to  U8-50  million  bales  versus 
50.8  million  this  year. 

EXCHANGE  RATES  -  During  February  the  German  mark,  the  Dutch  guilder, 
the  Japanese  yen  and  the  Italian  lira  advanced.     The  "French  franc 
declined  while  the  British  pound  remained  steady.     (Chart  page  50.)  • 
Additional  currency  information  in  tabulated  form  may  be  found  on 
page  51_. 

TRANSPORTATION  (Ocean)  -  Rates  to  all  three  charted  ports  were  steady 
during  January  and  February  of  this  year.     (Chart  page  ^1 ) . 

TRANSPORTATION  (Rail)  -  Car  shortages  were  up  sharply  during  February. 
This  continues  to  be  a  problem.     As  of  March  15  there  were  llh  vessels 
waiting  to  load  grain  at  various  anchorages  in  the  Gulf.     Within  the 
next  10  days  91  additional  ships  are  expected.     The  total  delay  in 
days  as  of  March  15  is  213.     A  number  of  factors  have  contributed  to 
this  situation — such  as  a  10  percent  reduction  in  giilf  elevator 
capacity  caused  by  recent  grain  explosions  and  inclement  weather 
conditions  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Southeast  portions  of  the 
United  States.   (Chart  page  h2) 


U.S.  CROP  PRODUCTION  ESTIMATES  -  MARCH  8,  19T8 
(ESCS  Crop  Reporting  Board) 


CITRUS  -  Production  is  expected  to  total  12.9  million  metric 
tons,  down  1  percent  from  last  month  and  7  percent  "belov  the 
1976-TT  crop. 

ORANGES  -  Production  is  forecast  at  221.5  million  boxes  (8.7 
million  metric  tons),  virtually  the  sam,e  as  February  1,  hut 
9  percent  below  last  season.     By  March  1,  harvest  of  the  U.S. 
crop  was  ^3  percent  complete. 

GRAPEFRUIT  -  Production  is  forecast  at  73.8  million  boxes 
(2,7  million  metric  tons),  3  "percent  less  than  February  1 
and  1  percent  below  the  1976-77  crop.     About  hS  percent  of 
the  croD  was  harvested  by  March  1. 

LEMONS  -  Prospects  at  2^.5  million  boxes  (8U5  thousand  metric 
tons)  are  2  Dercent  below  last  month's  forecast  and  h  percent 
below  the  "previous  season. 

WINTER  POTATOES  -  Final  production  is  estimated  at  2.8  million 
c"wt^.   (125  thousand  metric  tons),  2  percent  below  last  month's 
forecast  but  h  percent  above  the  2.7  million  cwt .   (121  thousand 
metric  tons)  harvested  in  1977. 

SPRING  POTATOES  -  Acreage  for  harvest  is  estimated  at  87,700 
acres  (35,^90  hectares),  h  percent  below  the  91»^00  acres 
(36,990  hectares)  harvested  in  1977  and  11  percent  less  than 
in  1976. 
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USSR  -  Temperatures  and  nrecipitat ion  were  above  normal  in  most  regions 
during  February.     Above  normal  temperatures  which  continued  into  mid- 
March  resulted  in  an  earlier  than  usual  thaw  in  the  winter  grain  areas. 
By  March  10,  the  snow  cover  line  was  much  further  north  than  normal, 
approximating  the  average  for  March  25  to  31  and  in  the  far  west  to 
that  of  April  10.     The  soil  has  thawed  completely  in  the  North  Caucasus, 
Moldavia  and  in  the  southern  Ukraine.     Field  work  is  underway  in  these 
regions  with  sowing  of  early  crops  taking  place  in  the  more  southerly 
areas.     Winter  grains  in  these  regions  have  resumed  vegetation  10  to 
15  days  earlier  than  normal,  and  fruit  trees  are  coming  out  of  dormancy. 
Although  the  early  spring  could  be  a  blessing,  it  also  brings  with  it 
the  increased  dangers  of  killing  spring  freezes. 

SOUTH  AMERICA  -  Excellent  rains  during  February  benefitted  crops  and 
pastures  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay.     However,  extremely  heavy  rains  in 
mid-March  resulted  in  local  flooding  in  some  areas  of  Argentina, 
impeding  harvesting  orierations  now  under  way  in  the  more  northerly 
sections  of  the  main  grain  area.     But  rainfall  has  been  patchy  through- 
out southern  Brazil's  important  corn  and  soybean  areas  which  have  been 
plagued  by  spotty  drought.     Although  March  rains  eased  the  drought 
situation  somewhat,  the  rains  arrived  too  late  to  aid  early  soybeans 
and  upland  rice  but  could  improve  the  conditions  of  late  variety  beans. 
However,  as  of  mid-March,  more  rain  was  needed  to  prevent  crop  prospects 
from  deteriorating  further.     March  rains  have  eased  the  serious  drought 
situation  in  the  principal  growing  areas  of  northern  Peru;  however,  the 
rice  crop  was  damaged  by  the  earlier  moisture  deficiencies  which  resulted 
in  a  reduced  area  sown  to  this  crop  in  some  regions.     Good  weather  in 
the  central  zone  of  Chile  has  permitted  normal  fruit  and  vegetable 
harvesting,  but  the  grain  harvest  in  southern  Chile  has  been  delayed 
somewhat  by  drought . 

AFRICA  -  Crop  prospects  in  general  continued  to  improve  in  North  Africa 
in  February  with  above  normal  precipitation  in  Morocco  and  with  at  least 
normal  rainfall  in  eastern  Algeria  and  northern  Tunisia.     Some  areas, 
however,  are  badly  in  need  of  rain,  especially  in  central  Tunisia  which 
has  been  suffering  from  severe  moisture  deficiency.     Cron  prospects 
continued  favorable  over  the  maize  triangle  in  South  Africa  with  most 
of  this  important  agricultural  area  receiving  normal  or  above  rainfall 
in  February;  March  rains  in  general  have  been  adequate  through  mid- 
month.     The  Sahelian  countries  continue  to  be  seasonally  dry,  but  most 
of  the  west  and  central  African  countries  have  received  normal  rainfall 
thus  far  in  1978. 

AUSTRALIA  -  Western  Australia  received  well  above  normal  rainfall  in 
February,  but  conditions  worsened  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria  and  South 
Australia  where  precipitation  was  well  below  normal  over  most  of  these 
areas.     March  rainfall  also  has  been  deficient  in  these  areas,  and 
additional  moisture  is  needed  to  prevent  further  deterioration  in  non- 
irrigated  crops  and  pastures.     Coastal  regions  in  New  South  V/ales  were 
drenched  by  heavy  mid-March  rains,  but  only  light  to  moderate  amounts 
of  moisture  were  recorded  in  the  interior  regions. 


ASIA  -  Winter  grain  "orosriects  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China  con- 
tinued to  be  favorable.     February  precipitation  in  the  PRC's  main  winter 
wheat  belt  in  North  China  was  well  above  normal,  and  additional  moisture 
has  fallen  in  March.     Although  rainfall  south  of  the  Yangtze  River — 
especially  in  the  south  and  south  central  provinces — was  well  below 
normal  in  February,  heavy  March  rains  have  eliminated  the  threat  of 
drought  in  these  important  rice-growing  regions.     The  rains  have  helped 
to  replenish  reservoirs  and  ponds  with  water  that  will  be  needed  for 
transplanting  rice,  but  too  much  rain  has  fallen  in  some  areas,  creating 
localized  waterlogging  problems.     February  weather  in  India  featured 
unseasonably  good  precipitation  in  northern  wheat  growing  regions, 
further  enhancing  prospects  for  a  good  harvest  in  these  areas.  Rainfall 
through  mid-March  was  seasonally  light  over  peninsular  India  except 
for  isolated  pockets. 

EUROPE  -  Substantial  precipitation  fell  over  most  of  Western  Europe 
excluding  northern  France,  Benelux,  Denmark  and  northern  sections  of 
West  Germany.     Temperatures  in  these  regions  fell  below  freezing  on 
occasion,  and  several  snowfalls  were  registered  during  the  month.  A 
mid-month  freeze  in  Spain  caused  light  damage  to  standing  citrus  and 
to  almonds  where  trees  were  in  full  bloom.     Some  losses  in  corn  and 
winter  vegetables  also  were  attributed  to  the  cold  snap.     Below  normal 
temperatures  and  light  precipitation  predominated  in  the  northern  half 
of  Eastern  Europe.     V7ell  above  normal  precipitation  in  Romania  and 
Bulgaria  improved  soil  moisture  in  these  countries.     In  Turkey,  rains 
during  the  first  half  of  February  continued  to  replenish  water  resources 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.     Although  temperatures  dropped  below 
freezing  even  in  coastal  areas,  no  frost  damage  was  reported. 


FAS:FCA:DSD 
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U.S.  &  CANADA  TO  EXPAND  COOPERATION  IN  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 


The  United  States  and  Canada  have  agreed  on  expanded  coorieration 
in  agricultural  research,  including  cro"p  forecasting  from  data 
supplied  by  siDace  satellites.     Joint  arrangements  were  completed 
on  March  ih  during  a  visit  to  V/ashington  by  Canadian  Agriculture 
Minister  Eugene  Whelan. 

A  memorandum  of  understanding  under  which  the  United  States  and 
Canada  will  exchange  crop  forecasting  strategies,  methodologies 
and  on-site  crop  information  was  signed  by  the  Canadian  Minister 
and  USDA  Secretary  Bergland,     Technology  will  include  that 
developed  in  the  satellite-based  U.S.   (lACTE)  Large  Area  Crop 
Inventory  Experiment,  as  well  as  future  research  that  will  be 
jointly  conducted. 

In  addition,  they  agreed  upon  an  expanded  effort  in  more  tradi- 
tional research,  which  will  involve  the  exchange  of  research 
managers  and  senior  scientists  between  the  two  countries  and 
exchange  of  information  in  the  field  of  "oesticide  evaluation. 
The  cooperative  efforts  will  extend  to  research  on  plant  gene 
resources,  problem  vertebrates,  land  use,  soil  salinity,  waste 
disposal,  energy,  atmospheric  pollution,  and  soil  reclajnation. 
Bilateral  research  meetings  also  are  iDlanned  in  the  fields  of 
integrated  pest  management  and  control  of  wild  oats,  golden 
nematode  and  biting  flies.     A  meeting  on  the  effect  of  biting 
flies  on  livestock  will  be  held  at  Lethbridge,  Alta.,  April 
2-3. 

The  agreement  signed  by  Secretary  Bergland  and  Agriculture  Minister 
Whelan  makes  formal  arrangements  for  the  exchange  of  results  of 
experimental  remote  sensing  studies  conducted  by  both  countries. 
The  studies  will  make  extensive  use  of  information  gathered  by 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  (NASA)  satellites 
that  observe  crop  conditions,  and  by  National  Oceanic  and  Atmo- 
spheric Administration  (NOAA)  weather  satellites  and  ground  weather 
reporting  stations. 

The  objective  is  to  obtain  global  crop  information  and  improve 
estimates  of  crop  production.     Participating  agencies  for  the 
United  States  are  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  NASA,  and 
NOAA.     Canadian  agencies  are  the  Department  of  Agridilture  and 
the  Department  of  Energy,  Mines  and  Resources. 

The  new  agreement  continues  work  begun  under  a  1971  agreement. 
The  two  countries  have  cooperated  in  developing  techniques  to 
estimate  acreage,  yield,  and  vigor  of  crop  growth  using  satellite 
imagery,  current  weather  information,  and  ground  observations 
from  test  sites  in  both  countries.     Since  1975,  the  United  States 
has  used  ground  observation  from  Canadian  test  sites  in  the  LACIE 
project . 


FAS:FCA:SPD  (D.  Liamley) 
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U.S.  POLICY  DEVELOPMENTS 


Reserve  Rules  Summarized 

Producers  who  grow  wheat,  corn,  barley,  sorghum,  or  oats  can  participate 
in  the  producer-held  reserve  program.     The  objectives  of  the  farmer -held, 
farmer-controlled  reserve  are  to  isolate  around  9  million  metric  tons  (330 
million  bushels)  of  wheat  and  about  17  million  metric  tons  (670  million 
bushels)  of  feed  grains  (corn  equivalent)  from  the  market.    To  participate 
producers  must  first  get  a  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  price  support 
loan  on  one  or  more  of  their  eligible  crops.     Once  under  loan,  the  crop 
can  be  transferred  to  the  reserve  upon  maturity  of  the  loan  or  when  the 
Secretary  allows  "early  entry."    Participation  of  the  1976  and  1977  crops 
in  the  reserve  is  guided  by  the  following  rules. 

1976  Crops.     February  28,  1978,  was  the  final  date  for  transferring 

1976  crop  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  under  loan  into  the  producer- 
held  reserve;  1976-crop  corn  and  sorghum  can  be  transferred  to 
the  reserve  through  April  30,  1978. 

1977  Crops.     Beginning  March  1,  1977-crop  wheat,  barley,  and  oats 
under  loan  could  be  put  in  the  reserve  immediately  without  waiting 
for  the  CCC  loans  to  mature.     The  final  date  for  obtaining  CCC 
loans  on  1977-crop  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  is  March  31,  1978. 
Loans  on  1977-crop  corn  and  sorghum  are  available  through 

May  31,  1978. 

CCC  will  make  annual  storage  payments  in  advance  to  producers.  Effective 
February  8  these  payment  rates  were  boosted  from  7.87  to  9.84  dollars 
per  metric  ton  for  wheat,  corn,  sorghum,  and  barley,  and  from  5.90  to 
7.48  dollars  for  oats. 

The  reserve  agreement  extends  the  original  loan  for  3  years.    The  farmer 
agrees  not  to  redeem  the  loan  before  average  market  prices  reach 
the  "release"  levels,  125  percent  of  the  then  current  loan  level  for 
feed  grains  and  140  percent  for  wheat.    When  the  average  market  price 
reaches  the  release  level,  producers  may  repay  the  loan  without  penalty 
and  sell  their  grain  if  they  wish.     The  Secretary  will  recall  the  loans 
when  market  prices  reach  the  "call"  levels,  140  percent  of  the  then 
current  loan  for  feed  grains  and  175  percent  for  wheat.  Producers 
then  have  30  days  to  repay  the  reserve  loans  or  forfeit  the  grain  to 
CCC.     Repayment  of  the  loan  does  not  require  that  the  grain  be  sold; 
producers  retain  control  of  their  grain  and  decide  when  to  sell. 

Sales  of  Government-owned  stocks  will  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  benefits  of  the  producer-held  reserve  program.    The  1977  Act 
stipulates  that  CCC-owned  stocks  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  cannot  be 


sold  at  less  than  150  percent  of  the  current  loans  when  the  producer- 
held  reserve  is  in  effect.     In  addition,  Secretary  Bergland  has 
announced  that  he  will  not  allow  CCC-owned  grain  to  be  sold  unless 
prices  exceed  the  "call"  levels. 


Producer-Held  Reserve  Growing 

Raising  the  Government's  annual  storage  payment  for  wheat  and  feed  grains 
has  apparently  encouraged  participation  in  the  producer-held  reserve  pro- 
gram.    Increased  storage  payments,  effective  February  8,  plus  the  February 
28  deadline  for  committing  1976  crop  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  may  have 
influenced  producers'  decisions  to  put  more  of  those  1'^76-crop  grains  in 
the  reserve.     Ttarch  1  eligibility  of  1977-crop  wheat,  barley,  and  oats 
under  loan  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  reserve's  expansion. 

During    the  week  of  February  27--March  3,  farmers  added  more  than  1 
million  metric  tons  of  wheat  to  the  reserve,  the  largest  weekly  voluue 
since  the  program  began  last  April.     A  daily  USDA  telephone  survey  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats  loan  activity  shows  almost  6  million  metric 
tons  of  wheat  had  been  approved  for  the  reserve  as  of  March  16.  Con- 
tinued placements  of  1977-crop  wheat  into  the  reserve  could  achieve 
the  9  million  metric  ton  goal  by  the  May  31  target  date. 

Corn  and  sorghum  producers  may  add  their  remaining  1975  crops  under 
loan  to  the  reserve  until  April  30  and  can  obtain  loans  on  their  1977 
crops  through  I'ay  31.    However,  they  cannot  place  their  1977  crops  in 
the  reserve  until  the  loan  matures  or  the  Secretary  permits  "early  entry," 
whichever  occurs  first. 

As  of  March  16,  over  0.5  million  metric  tons  of  feed  grains  had 
entered  the  reserve.     However,  by  the  end  of  February  about  28  million 
metric  tons  of  1977-crop  corn  and  sorgh'.im  that  will  qualify  for  the 
reserve  when  the  loans  mature  or  the  Secretary  permits  "early  entry" 
were  under  loan.     In  the  absence  of  further  redemptions  16  million 
metric  tons  would  become  eligible  for  the  reserve  through  loans  maturing 
on  or  before  September  30,  the  target  date  for  completion  of  the  17 
million  metric  ton  feed  grain  reserve. 

Potential  for  Corn  and  Sorghum  Reserve  as  of  Feb.  28,  1978 

Amounts  under  loans  that  mature  at  the  end  of 
1977  Crop  June      July      Aug.       Sept.     Oct.  Mov .  Total 

Million  metric  tons 
Corn  *  .A      2.2        9.9      9.7      1,1  23.3 

Sorghum  .2  .5      1.0        1.7       1.1         .1  4.6 


*  less  than  1  million 
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Additional  feed  grain  loans  obtained  during  March,  April,  and  May  will 
increase  the  quantities  of  grain  that  would  be  available  for  the  reserve 
when  the  loans  mature  after  September  30  or  when  the  Secretary  announces 
"early  entry"  before  that  date.     Corn  and  sorghum  loans  maturing  by 
September  1  would  provide  only  a  fourth  of  the  October  1  goal.  Con- 
sequently, the  majority  of  the  feed  grain  reserve  could  only  be 
accumulated  on  or  after  September  30  or  subsequent  to  "early  entry." 

International  Emergency  Food  Reserve 

A  Government-owned  reserve  to  be  used  for  food  emergencies  in  foreign 
countries  is  also  underway.     Targeted  at  about  6  million  metric  tons  of 
wheat  by  May  31,  the  emergency  food  reserve  exceeded  1  million  metric 
tons  through  CCC  loan  forfeitures  by  March  8.     Acquisition  of  wheat 
to  this  reserve  will  continue  through  loan  forefeitures  and,  if  necessary 
to  support  wheat  prices,  direct  purchases.     Attaining  both  the  9  million 
metric  ton  producer-held  reserve  and  the  6  million  metric  ton  emergency 
reserve  by  May  31  could  mean  farm  wheat  prices  of  12  to  19  dollars  more 
per  metric  ton  than  without  these  programs. 

ESCSrCED 
(C.  Davison) 

ECONOMIC  COMMISSION  FOR  ETOOPE  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGRICULTURAL  PROBLEMS 


The  ECE  Committee  on  Agricultural  Problems  held  its  Twenty-Ninth 
Session  in  Geneva,  Switzerland  from  March  6-10,  1978. 

The  Committee  approved  a  program  of  work  for  1978  to  1982.  The 
main  activity  for  this  year  vill  be  a  study  on  the  supply  and 
demand  developments  for  f eedstuf f s ,  milk  and  meat  in  Europe 
until  1985.     This  will  include  the  USSR  and  other  eastern  Euro- 
pean countries.     While  the  work  program  covers  a  five  year  period, 
it  is  updated  annually. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  in  1979,  one  day  vill  be  set 
aside  for  a  detailed  discussion  of  this  report. 

The  Committee  also  reviewed  and  approved  the  activities  of  its 
subsidiary  bodies.     These  include  Working  Parties  on  Standardiza- 
tion, Mechanization,  Farm  Rationalization  and  Agrarian  Structure, 
Statistics,  and  International  Trade  Practices. 

The  Thirtieth  Session  of  the  Committee  will  be  held  in  Geneva, 
March  5  to  9,  1979- 
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(Max  Wit Cher) 
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WORLD  GRAIN  HIGHLIGHTS 


There  have  "been  no  major  changes  in  the  world  grain  situation  since 
the  February  issue  of  this  -publication.     Significant  highlights  on 
Romania's  1977  grain  output  and  the  Brazilian  corn  crop  follow: 

ROMANIA  ANWOIMCES  GRAIN  OUTPUT  IN  1977  -  Romanian  officials  in  a 
recent  plan  fulfillment  report  indicated  that  1977  grain  production 
(excluding  rice)  totalled  l8.5  million  tons.     This  is  only  6  nercent 
less  than  the  record  crop  in  1976  and  represents  the  second  largest 
grain  crop  in  Romania.     Corn  outnut  was  over  500,000  tons  above  the 
earlier  USDA  estimate.     Romania  is  still  expected  to  im"port  approxi- 
mately U00,000  tons  of  corn  from  the  U.S.  during  1977/78  to  meet  its 
increasing  domestic  requirements  and  export  committments  to  neigh- 
boring countries. 

BRAZILIAN  CORN  CROP  PROSPECTS  DETERIORATE  -  With  continued  drought 
in  southern  Brazil,  estimate  of  the  corn  crop  to  be  harvested 
beginning  in  April  is  reduced  from  17-5  to  l6.0  million  metric  tons 
and  further  losses  are  Dossible  if  the  drought  continues.  Con- 
sensus is  no  corn  exports  during  1978/79  marketing  year  versus  1.3 
million  metric  tons  this  current   (April-March)  season.     Some  corn 
imports  later  in  the  year  are  now  likely,  especially  if  the  crox) 
continues  to  deteriorate.     Need  to  import  corn  would  be  minimized 
by  higher  domestic  prices  which  could  lure  corn  normally  consumed 
on  farms  into  commercial  channels.     The  Brazilian  rice  crop  is 
also  suffering  from  the  drought.     Production  estimates  have  been, 
reduced  to  7  million  metric  tons   (paddy  basis)  compared  to  the  8 
million  metric  tons  harvested  last  year.     Brazil  has  already 
suspended  exports  of  rice  until  further  notice. 
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CURRENT  U.S.  l^^iEAT,  RICE,  AND  FEED  SITUATION 


Wlieat- -The  supply  and  demand  situation  is  essentially  unchanged  from  that 
outlined  in  the  February  issue.     Prices  have  strengthened  since  early 
March,  particularly  for  Hard  Red  Winter,  which  is  an  important  part  of 
sales  for  export. 

The  price  strength  stems  from  strong  export  movements  and  heavy  place- 
ments of  wheat  in  the  loan  and  the  3-year  reserve  programs.     VTheat  in 
the  reserve  in  mid-March  was  nearly  70  percent  of  the  9-million-metric- 
ton  goal. 

In  addition,  part  of  the  recent  price  strength  probably  reflects 
speculation  that  there  may  be  changes  in  the  features  of  1978  set- 
aside  programs  to  further  bolster  grain  prices,  either  through 
administrative  changes  or  legislative  actions. 

The  decline  in  the  value  of  the  dollar  with  respect  to  other  currencies 
may  have  had  some  effect  on  prices  too.     Domestic  users  may  have  covered 
some  of  their  requirements  ahead  of  potentially  larger  purchases  by 
foreign  buyers  as  U.S.  prices  become  more  attractive  and  holders  of 
dollars  may  be  hedging  on  commodity  markets.     This  seems  consistent  with 
the  recent  stepup  in  the  volume  of  futures  transactions. 

Rice — Rice  prices  this  year  are  the  highest  in  three  years,  and  are 
expected  to  average  $198  to  $209  per  metric  ton,  up  from  $155  in  1976/77. 
Smaller  supplies,  larger  export  sales,  and  prospects  for  the  first 
reduction  in  ending  stocks  since  1974/75  are  responsible  for  the  price 
upswing . 

Stocks  at  the  start  of  the  1977/78  season  totaled  a  record  large  1.83 
million  metric  tons.     However,  nearly  half  of  the  total  stocks  was  tied 
up  in  inventories  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.     Reduced  plantings 
and  less  favorable  growing  conditions  cut  the  1977  rice  crop  14  percent 
to  4.50  million  metric  tons.     This  put  the  season's  supply  about  a 
tenth  below  1976/77' s  record  6.92  million  tons. 

Domestic  use  in  1977/78  is  likely  to  rise  modestly.     Food  use  should 
continue  its  moderate  uptrend,  but  brewers'  use  may  decline  for  the 
first  time  since  1970/71.     Because  of  smaller  rice  supplies  in  major 
trading  countries  and  some  expansion  in  world  consumption,  U.S.  exports 
are  running  ahead  of  last  year,  and  the  total  for  the  season  will  be 
close  to  the  1974/75  record  of  3.1  million  metric  tons.     As  a  result, 
total  disappearance  this  year  will  be  10-15  percent  greater  than  pro- 
duction, so  carryover  stocks  will  be  down  sharply  for  the  first  time 
since  1974/75. 


These  developments — especially  the  very  strong  early  season  commercial 
export  demand — have  lifted  prices  more  than  $88  per  metric  ton  above 
a  year  ago.     Farm  prices  likely  will  remain  near  the  $2A2  per  metric 
ton  during  the  remainder  of  the  season.     These  prices  have  triggered 
some  sales  of  CCC  stocks  for  unrestricted  use. 

Title  VII  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  sets  the  stage  for 
the  1978  rice  program.     Major  provisions  include  an  allotment  of  0.73 
million  hectares;  an  estimated  target  price  of  $188  per  metric  ton; 
and  an  estimated  loan  rate  of  about  $1A1  per  metric  ton.     The  Act 
also  provides  for  a  set-aside  program  and  diversion  payments;  however, 
determinations  have  not  been  made  for  the  1978  crop. 

On  January  1  rice  growers  indicated  they  v7ould  increase  plantings 
about  a  tenth  to  1.01  million  hectares.     The  projected  increase  re- 
flects strong  rice  prices  relative  to  prices  of  alternative  crops. 
However,  since  then,  continued  strength  in  rice  prices  and  vast 
improvement  in  the  irrigation  water  situation  in  California  suggest 
that  actual  plantings  may  be  larger  than  January  indications. 

Feed  Grains — The  situation  is  essentially  unchanged  from  that  outlined 
in  the  February  issue. 

Feed  grain  prices  also  have  strengthened  since  early  March.  This 
price  strength  probably  is  mainly  due  to  the  same  influences  as 
those  that  strengthened  wheat  prices. 


ESCS:CED 

(G.  Rockwell) 


WORLD  COTTON  SITUATION 


World  cotton  area  is  forecast  at  31.^  million  hectares  for  1978/79, 
a  U.5  percent  decline  from  this  year's  estimate.     Foreign  cotton 
area  is  forecast  at  26.6  million  hectares,  a  3.5  percent  decrease 
from  this  season.     Guatemala,  Mexico,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Colombia 
are  anticipated  to  show  the  largest  decreases  in  foreign  cotton 
area.     The  only  countries  expected  to  expand  area  are  India,  Pakistan, 
Peru,  and  the  Soviet  Union.     Assuming  average  yields,  foreign  cotton 
production  would  decline  in  1978/79  about  h  percent  to  U8-50  million 
hales  versus  50.8  million  this  year. 

Lower  cotton  prices,  static  mill  demand,  and  larger  cotton  stocks  in 
1977/78  are  reasons  for  the  expected  droTD  in  1978/79  cotton  area  and 
production.     Prices  were  generally  low  during  the  end  of  1976/77 
and  the  early  part  of  1977/78,  falling  to  an  average  of  58  cents 
(Northern  Europe  Index  'A')  in  November  1977.     March  prices  are  about 
20  cents  per  pound  below  the  level  in  March  1977-    With  static  cotton 
demand  by  textile  mills  and  the  bumper  1977/78  crop,  production  is 
exceeding  consumption  and  stocks  are  being  rebuilt. 

The  1977/78  world  cotton  production  estimate  is  65-5  million  bales 
{hQo  lb  net).     The  estimate  for  the  USSR  was  increased  100,000  bales 
to  12.8  million.     The  estimate  is  13  percent  above  the  previous  year 
and  represents  a  record  production.     The  1977/78  world  area  estimate 
remains  at  33  million  hectares,  7  percent  above  1976/77.  The 
above  figures  result  in  a  world  average  cotton  yield  of  1.99  bales 
per  hectare.     This  reflects  the  overall  favorable  growing  conditions 
that  contributed  to  the  record  production  in  1977/78. 

World  cotton  consumption  for  1977/78  is  estimated  at  6l.3  million 
bales,  slightly  above  last  year.     Trading  has  continued  active  in 
recent  months.     New  sales  of  U.S.  cotton  for  the  present  marketing 
year  made  during  the  four -week  period  ending  February  26,  1978, 
were  about  U60,000  running  bales.     Prices  have  strengthened  and  the 
Northern  Europe  Index  'A'  had  risen  to  67.75  cents  as  of  March  9. 
Several  countries  including  the  USSR  have  increased  cotton  prices 
so  that  U.S.  prices  have  been  very  competitive  in  recent  months. 


FAS : FC A : COTTON  DIV. 


U.S.  COTTON  SITUATION 


Abundant  U.S.  cotton  supplies  are  in  store  for  1978.    This  summer's 
carryover  of  5-1/2  to  6  million  bales  will  be  the  biggest  since  1969. 
Moreover^  producers  have  indicated  intentions  to  plant  another 
relatively  large  crop--not  as  large  as  1977's,  but  a  little  above  the 
average  of  recent  years. 

Farmers  in  early  January  revealed  plans  to  plant  5.1  million  hectares  to 
uplcnd  cotton  this  spring,  compared  with  5.5  million  in  1977.  Growers 
indicated  that  they  may  cut  acreage  3  percent  in  the  Southwest,  8  percent 
in  the  West,  13  percent  in  the  Delta,  and  18  percent  in  the  Southeast. 
Relatively  low  cotton  prices  are  prompting  planned  shifts  in  acreage 
to  soybeans,  grain  sorghum,  and  rice. 

Although  spot  market  prices  have  strengthened  in  recent  months,  they 
remain  sharply  below  year-earlier  levels.    In  mid-March,  the  price 
of  base  grade  SLM  1-1/16-inch  cotton  averaged  56  cents  per  pound,  about 
20  cents  below  the  March  1977  level. 

Given  smaller  plantings  and  assuming  average  abandonment  and  trend  yields, 
the  1978  U.S.  cotton  crop  could  total  11  to  13  million  bales,  compared 
with  14-1/2  million  last  year.    Next  season's  disappearance,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  total  12  to  13  million  bales,  over  a  half  a  million  above 
1977/78,  reflecting  brighter  prospects  for  both  U.S.  mill  use  and  exports. 
Thus,  the  tentative  outlook  for  1978/79  points  to  a  fairly  close  balance 
between  supply  and  demand,  with  the  possibility  that  stocks  could  be 
worked  down  slightly. 

With  U.S.  production  far  in  excess  of  needs  during  1977/78,  this  summer's 
carryover  may  be  about  double  the  beginning  level  of  2.9  million  bales. 
This  season's  huge  crop  boosted  the  supply  to  its  highest  level  since 
1968/69.    Meanwhile,  combined  1977/78  U.S.  mill  use  and  exports  are  placed 
at  about  11-3/4  million  bales,  slightly  above  last  season's  level. 

U.S.  mill  consumption  of  cotton  this  season  may  total  about  6.8  million 
bales,  near  1976/77  use.    After  getting  off  to  a  slow  start  this  season 
because  of  last  year's  relatively  high  prices,  cotton  mill  activity 
picked  up  in  October.    Since  October,  monthly  consumption  has  remained 
stabl e. 

U.S.  cotton  export  prospects  are  brighter.    Shipments  during  1977/78 
are  expected  to  total  around  the  5-mi 1 1 ion-bal e  level,  moderately  above 
earlier  indications  and  above  last  season's  level.    Export  sales  activity 
continues  at  a  good  pace--about  6  million  bales  have  been  sold  for  delivery 
this  season.    However,  some  of  this  cotton  may  not  be  delivered  until 
next  season. 


ESCS:CED:FIBERS  AND  OILS 
(R.  Barlowe) 
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19T8  U.S.  BEEF  IMPORT  PT^OGRAM 


The  U.S.  has  formalized  as^reements  with  foreign  meat  exporting 
countries  to  keep  their  meat  exports  to  the  United  States  below 
the  1978  trigger  level.     The  agreed  upon  import  level  is  586 
Thousand  M.T.  versus  a  trigger  level  of  591  Thousand  M.T.  If 
the  trigger  level  is  reached,  formal  import  quotas  are  called 
for  under  the  U.S.  meat  import  law.     Imports  of  beef  "orocessed 
in  foreign  trade  zones,  territories,  or  possessions  during  1978 
will  be  counted  against  individual  country  limitations. 

By  country  the  agreed  levels  are: 


Countrv 


Agreed  Import  Level 
M.T. 
Thousand 


Australia 

New  Zealand 

Canada 

Mexico 

Costa  Rica 

Nicaragua 

Honduras 

Guatemala 

Dominican  ReDublic 

El  Salvador 

Panama 

Haiti 

Belize 


301.1 
123.7 
3U.6 
28.6 
25.6 
23. i+ 
17.1 
16.1+ 
6.9 
5.5 
2.3 


.9 
.2 


Total 


586.3 


FAS:FCA:SPD  (D.  Lumley) 
SOURCE:     USDA  News 


LONG-TEPJ'I  OUTLOOK  FOR  U.S.  CATTLE 


The  U.S.  cattle  inventory  is  expected  to  decline  another  2  to  3  percent 
in  1978,  continuing  the  reduction  which  began  in  1975.     However,  prices 
should  strengthen  and  provide  the  basis  for  an  upswing  in  the  cattle 
cycle.     The  January  1,  1979  inventory  will  probably  be  the  low  point. 

Several  facts  suggest  that  inventory  growth  during  the  initial  stages 
of  the  upturn  may  be  slow.     The  number  of  heifers  held  for  cow  herd 
replacements  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  was  down  11  percent  from 
a  year  earlier.     Also,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  beef  cow  herd  is  now 
on  small  operations  with  other  enterprises  and/or  nonfarra  income.  Price 
response  may  be  slower  on  these  operations  than  on  the  larger  ones.  The 
U.S.  cattle  inventory  may  not  exceed  the  January,  1978  level  until 
January,  1981. 

This  lower  inventory  points  to  declining  beef  supplies  over  the  next 
few  years.     Beef  production  will  likely  decline  at  least  through  1980, 
and  the  1981  level  may  be  little  changed  from  1980.     If  grain  supplies 
remain  ample  and  favorably  priced  for  cattle  feeding,  fed  beef  will 
account  for  an  increasing  proportion  of  total  beef  production  at  least 
through  1980.     This  suggests  a  very  sharp  drop  in  the  production 
of  lean  beef.  Because  beef  import  quotas  are  tied  to  domestic  production, 
quotas  would  decline  at  least  through  1981. 

Per  capita  beef  consumption  will  decline  significantly.     In  1979, 
it  could  drop  to  near  50  kilograms,  and  the  1980  and  1981  levels 
could  be  even  lower.     This  level  compares  with  the  1976  high  of  59 
kilograms . 

Prices  for  live  cattle  and  retail  beef  have  already  begun  to  rise 
rather  sharply  although  production  is  running  only  slightly  below 
a  year  ago.     Prices  should  continue  to  rise  and  remain  strong  for 
several  years.     Ground  and  lean  beef  prices  will  probably  rise 
faster  than  prices  of  Choice  cuts  such  as  steaks.     But  expanding 
supplies  of  pork  and  broilers  may  temper  beef  price  increases, 
particularly  through  1979. 

ESCS:CED 

("James  Nix) 
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19T8  WQP.LD  OUTLOOK  FOR  POULTRY  AND  EGGS 


Preliminary  forecasts  for  ■poultry  meat  "Droduction  in  38  of  the 
world's  larger  producing  and/or  consuming  nations  indicate  that 
total  production  will  rise  around  h  -percent  in  1978.  Inter- 
national trade  of  -poultry  meat  is  also  forecast  to  increase. 
This  production  growth  follows  a  5  percent  increase  in  1977  and 
a  9  percent  gain  in  1976.     Broiler  and  turkey  production  are 
forecast  to  increase  aro-und  5  percent  each,  whereas  -production 
of  meat  from  fowl  is  expected  to  be  6  percent  less  than  in  1977. 
Generally,  lower  feedgrain  prices  around  the  world  have  given 
additional  incentive  to  poultry  and  pork  producers  to  continue 
their  expansion.     While  the  projected  lower  beef  production 
partially  offsets  the  increased  poultry  meat  and  -pork  su-oplies, 
availabilities  of  all  meats  will  again  rise. 

Higher  production  of  -poultry  meat  is  indicated  for  all  regions, 
with  the  smallest  increases  in  the  EC  (2  percent)  and  the  U.S. 
(3  percent).     The  largest  increase  is  forecast  for  the  USSR 
(8  -percent)  followed  by  South  America  (6  percent),  largely 
because  of  a  10  percent  increase  forecast  for  Brazil. 

Egg  production  in  1978  in  the  38  countries  is  forecast  at  317-7 
billion  eggs,  2  -percent  larger  than  in  1977.     While  certain 
coiintries  are  expected  to  have  slight  declines  in  -production, 
increases  are  forecast  for  all  regions — ranging  from  0.5  -percent 
in  the  EC  to  3  nercent  in  the  USSR. 

International  trade  in  poultry  meat  and  eggs  is  expected  to  rise 
again,  principally  due  to  greater  movement  to  Far  East  and  Middle 
Eastern  markets.     With  certain  countries  such  as  Australia  and 
Finland  attempting  to  cut  back  on  their  subsidized  egg  exports 
to  relieve  the  strain  on  their  treasuries,  the  United  States,  the 
EC  and  certain  countries  in  Eastern  Europe  will  probably  increase 
their  shares  of  the  international  market. 


FAS:FCA:DL&P 


U.S.  POULTRY  SITUATION 


Egg  production  in  January  was  5  percent  above  a  year  ago,  as  the  laying  flock 
was  us  2  percent  and  output  per  layer  was  up  3  percent.     Layer  numbers  will 
continue  above  a  year  earlier  this  spring  and  sunmier  but  the  increase  over 
1977  probably  will  shrink  as  fewer  replacement  pullets  enter  the  flock.  Out- 
put per  hen  will  continue  higher  and  egg  production  may  be  3  to  4  percent 
above  1977  during  the  first  half  of  1978.     A  smaller  gain  is  expected  this 
summer,  and     output  could  be  back  to  year-earlier  levels  by  fall. 

With  the  larger  production,   egg  prices  this  year  have  lagged  a  year  earlier. 
Cartoned  Grade  A  large  eggs  in  New  York  will  average  around  61-62  cents  a 
dozen,  well  below  the  unusually  high  75  cents  for  January-March  1977.  Prices 
are  expected  to  decline  seasonally  this  spring  and  may  average  8  to  10  cents 
a  dozen  below  the  58-cent  average  for  April-June  1977.     Egg  prices  will 
strengthen  seasonally  in  the  second  half  but  likely  will  not  get  back  to  year- 
earlier  levels  until  the  fourth  quarter.     Market  prices  for  eggs  likely  will 
be  below  production  and  marketing  costs  this  spring  and  summer. 

Broiler  meat  output  in  the  first  2  months  of  this  year  was  around  9  percent 
above  1977 's  output.     And,  spurred  by  good  profits  in  early  1978,  production 
will  continue  higher  than  a  year  earlier  in  coming  months.     However,  a  limita- 
tion in  available  hatching  eggs  will  slow  the  rate  of  increase.     Weekly  chick 
placements  were  running  as  much  as  10  percent  above  1977  earlier  this  year, 
but  they  have  dropped  off  to  only  around  4-6  percent  above  in  recent  weeks. 
Thus,  first  quarter  1978  production  will  be  8  to  9  percent  above  January- June 
1977,  but  April-June  output  may  be  up  only  around  5  to  7  percent.     The  hatchery 
supply  flock  is  expanding  and  will  relieve  some  of  the  pressure  on  hatching 
egg  supplies  as  the  season  progresses.     However,  the  expectation  of  expanding 
pork  and  turkey  supplies  may  limit  the  expansion  in  broiler  output  to  only  5 
to  7  percent  above  a  year  earlier  in  the  second  half  of  1978. 

Broiler  prices  this  year  have  been  higher  than  earlier  expected  because  of 
higher  red  meat  prices.     Wholesale  broiler  prices  in  the  9-cities  will  average 
slightly  above  the  90  cents  a  kilogram  in  January-March  1977.     Continued  rela- 
tively strong  red  meat  prices  are  expected  to  result  in  broiler  prices  aver- 
aging in  the  upper  80  cents-per-kilogram  range  this  spring  and  summer. 

Turkey  production  in  early  1978  is  running  well  above  1977  and  will  continue 
higher  throughout  the  year.     Turkey  output  in  the  first  half  of  1978  may  be 
up  a  tenth;  and,  excellent  profit  margins  in  recent  months  will  lead  to  con- 
tinued larger  production  in  the  second  half  of  1978.     The  percentage  gains  in 
output  will  narrow  in  the  second  half  when  the  volume  of  marketings  are  much 
heavier  than  during  the  early  part  of  this  year. 

Turkey  prices  have  declined  from  last  fall's  high  levels,  but  are  still  well 
above  a  year  earlier.     Cold  storage  stocks  of  turkey  were  at  their  lowest 
beginning  of  the  year  level  since  the  early  1960's.     This,  combined  with  strong 
prices  for  competing  meats,  has  helped  hold  turkey  prices  up.     However,  as 
turkey  stocks  increase  and  larger  supplies  of  pork  show  up  in  the  market, 
turkey  prices  will  slip. 


CED:ESCS 

(W.  Cathcart) 


U.S.  DAIRY  SITUATION 


Gains  in  milk  output  slowed  substantially  by  early  1978.     Milk  production 
in  February  was  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  following  a  less  than  1-per 
cent  increase  in  December- January .     Milk  output  had  posted  significant 
gains  from  a  year  earlier  for  28  months,  the  longest  continuous  expansion 
on  record.     Most  of  the  recent  weakening  occurred  in  the  Mldvest. 

The  April  1  adjustment  to  the  support  prices  for  manufacturing  grade  milk 
(required  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977)  will  add  about  88  to 
99  cents  to  the  current  $19.84  per  100  kilograms  ($9.00  per  100  pounds). 
This  will  keep  1978  farm  milk  prices  above  a  year  earlier.     However,  ther 
is  little  chance  of  manufacturing  grade  milk  prices  moving  significantly 
above  the  support  price  until  at  least  late  summer. 

With  these  higher  milk  prices,  milk-feed  price  relationships  this  year 
probably  will  be  conducive  to  increased  feeding  of  grain  and  other  con- 
centrates and  substantial  gains  in  output  per  cow.     Higher  cull  cow 
prices  probably  will  stimulate  some  heavier  culling.     Even  so,  the 
continued  large  number  of  replacement  heifers  will  help  to  limit  the 
decline  in  milk  cow  numbers.     Gains  during  the  first  half  probably  will 
pull  total  1978  milk  output  slightly  above  1977.     However,  there  may 
be  a  considerable  difference  among  regions. 

Commercial  use  of  milk  and  dairy  products  could  rise  about  1  percent 
this  year,  mostly  due  to  larger  commercial  use  of  cheese.  Rising 
consumer  income  and  higher  expected  retail  meat  prices  bode  well  for 
a  resumption  of  growth  in  cheese  sales.     Even  with  this  expected 
growth  in  total  commercial  use,  USDA  purchases  under  the  price  support 
program  will  far  exceed  the  levels  of  1973-76,  perhaps  reaching  the 
1977  level. 

ESCS:CED 

(_ James  Miller) 


WORLD  OUTLOOK  FOR  OILSEEDS  MD  PRODUCTS 


As  of  March  ih ,  1978  world  potential  production  of  high  protein  meals 
has  "been  reduced  to  77. 6  million  metric  tons,   soybean  meal  equivalent — 
down  1.7  million  tons  from  the  previous  estimate,  "but  11.2  million 
above  the  reduced  1977  volume,  and  h.9  million  above  the  previous 
large  1976  volume.     During  the  1965-75  period  world  production  of 
meal  trended  upward  by  about  2.h  million  tons  per  year. 

The  downward  revision  in  world  meal  output  chiefly  reflects  a  further 
reduction  in  the  1978  Brazilian  soybean  crop  estimate.  Brazilian 
production  is  now  estimated  to  be  in  the  range  of  10.5  to  11.0  million 
tons  compared  with  last  month's  12.5  million  ton  estimate  and  last 
year's  12.0  million  output. 

The  unprecedented  expansion  in  U.S.  meal  production  to  38.1  million 
tons,  soybean  meal  equivalent,  is  now  expected  to  account  for  85 
percent  of  the  indicated  potential  gain  in  world  meal  output.  The 
gain  in  potential  U.S.  meal  output  at  9.6  million  tons  is  substantially 
above  the  annual  trendline  gain  of  1.3  million  tons. 

World  potential  production  of  soybean  meal  in  1978  is  now  estimated 
at  ^9.6  million  tons,  1.6  million  below  the  previous  estimate  but  8.8 
million  above  the  reduced  1977  volume,  and  3.9  million  above  the 
large  1976  volume . 

World  exports  of  oilseeds  and  meals  in  calendar  1978  are  now  forecast 
to  increase  to  3^.5  million  tons,  soybean  meal  equivalent,  somewhat 
below  the  previous  estimate,  but  0.8  million  above  the  revised  1977 
volume.     The  reduction  from  the  previous  estimate  reflects  the  down- 
ward revision  in  foreign  availabilities  of  soybean  meal  which  may 
cause  meal  prices  to  remain  somewhat  above  earlier  estimates.  However, 
the  reduction  in  foreign  export  availabilities  is  expected  to  boost 
aggregate  U.S.  exports  to  I8.7  million  tons,  soybean  meal  eq^ulvalent , 
or  1.1  million  above  the  1977  volume.     Consequently,  U.S.  exports  are 
now  expected  to  account  for  5^  percent  of  world  exports  of  oilseeds 
and  meals  or  slightly  above  the  52  percent  share  achieved  in  recent 
years . 

In  1978  world  potential  output  of  fats  and  oils  Including  vegetable, 
animal  and  marine  oils  is  now  forecast  at  52.9  million  tons — il50,000 
tons  below  the  previous  estimate,  but  U.8  million  above  last  year's 
reduced  volume.     The  current  1978  estimate  is  3.2  million  above  the 
previous  record  of  1976.     During  the  1965-75  period,  world  fats  and 
oils  consumption  had  trended  upward  by  about  1.2  million  tons  per 
year.     The  downward  revision  largely  reflects     the  recent  reduction 
in  the  1978  Brazilian  soybean  crop  harvest. 


Potential  U.S.   fats  and  oils  output  continues  to  be  estimated  at  13.8 
million  tons — 2.6  million  above  the  depressed  19TT  volume.     The  indi- 
cated gain  in  U.S.  output  accounts  for  56  percent  of  the  indicated 
gain  in  aggregate  vorld  fats  and  oils  output. 

World  potential  output  of  soybean  oil  is  now  estimated  at  about  11 
million  tons — 300,000  tons  below  the  previous  estimate,  but  nearly  2 
million  above  last  year's  reduced  volume.     This  year  soybean  oil 
output  is  indicated  to  account  for  about  two-fifths  of  the  growth 
in  aggregate  world  fats  and  oils  output  or  about  the  same  as  averaged 
during  the  1965-75  period. 

World  fats  and  oils  exiDorts,   including  the  oil  equivalent  of  oilseeds, 
are  forecast  to  increase  to  l^.h  million  tons,  slightly  below  the 
previous  estimate  but  730,000  tons  above  the  1977  volume.  Exports 
of  soybeans  and  oil  are  not  expected  to  change  significantly  from  the 
1977  volume  although  increased  movements  from  the  United  States  and 
Argentina  will  likely  offset  reduced  movements  for  Brazil. 

U.S.  exports  of  fats  and  oils  are  now  expected  to  rise  to  6.2  million 
tons,  uiD  100,000  tons  from  the  previous  estimate  and  280,000  tons 
above  last  year.     The  anticipated  gain  largely  reflects  increased 
movements  of  soybeans  and  oil  as  well  as  sunf lowerseed. 


FAS:FCA:0&P 
(A.  Holz) 
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BRAZILIAN  SOYBEAN  ESTIffATE  ALTERS  U.S.  OUTLOOK 


News  of  sharp  reduction  in  the  1978  Brazilian  soybean  crop  has  tightened 
the  outlook  for  world  soybean  supplies.     In  early  March,  reports  indicated 
that  the  1978  Brazilian  soybean  crop,  previously  estimated  at  near  13 
million  tons,  may  be  no  more  than  10  1/2  million  to  11  million  tons. 
Drought  conditions  in  the  Brazilian  soybean  belt  damaged  the  crop,  which 
earlier  was  expected  to  set  a  nev;  record  approximately  a  tenth  above 
the  1977  record.     This  would  be  the  first  reduction  in  a  Brazilian  soy- 
bean crop  since  that  country  became  a  major  producer  a  decade  or  so  ago. 

The  reduction  in  the  Brazilian  crop  estimate  places  renewed  emphasis  on 
U.S.   soybean  supplies.     Even  before  the  news,  U.S.  soybean  disappearance 
was  headed  toward  new  records . 

Total  1977/78  U.S.  soybean  supplies,  at  a  record  49.5  million  tons,  are 
nearly  a  fifth  above  the  previous  season.     It  now  appears  that  total 
utilization  will  approach  43.7  million  tons,  more  than  a  tenth  above 
1976/77.     Domestic  crushings  are  expected  to  approach  24.5  million  tons, 
about  3  million  above  the  previous  year.     Strong  domestic  demand  for 
soybean  meal  is  setting  the  pace  for  the  record  large  crush.  Increasing 
livestock  and  poultry  numbers,  along  with  heavier  feeding  rates,  are 
major  factors  boosting  use.     Exports  are  estimated  at  a  record  17.0 
million  tons,  up  from  15.3  million  the  previous  year.     Continuing  heavy 
requirements  for  protein  meal  are  spurring  exports.     As  a  result  of 
the  strong  disappearance,  ending  stocks  likely  will  total  about  5.9 
million  tons,  more  than  double  the  carryover  of  September  1,  1977. 

The  tightening  supply  situation  has  resulted  in  a  run  up  in  prices. 
Since  early  March,  soybean  prices  at  Chicago  rose  from  slightly  under 
$220  per  metric  to  slightly  over  $250  in  mid-March.     Prices  over  the 
next  few  months  will  be  influenced  by  any  changes  in  the  supply /demand 
outlook.     The  outlook  for  1978  U.S.  planted  soybean  acreage  and  pro- 
duction also  will  be  a  major  price  factor  into  the  spring  and  summer. 

ESCSrCED 

(S.  Gazelle) 
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ESTIMATED  19TT  CANNED  DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  PACK  IN  EUPOPE  DOWN  3^ 


PERCENT;  U.S.  PACK  UP  6  PERCENT:  JAPANESE  PACK  UP  13  PERCENT 


The  estimated  1977  canned  deciduous  fruit  pack  in  major  European  pro- 
ducins;  countries  totaled  l6.6  million  cases,  dovm  3^  percent  from  the 
previoiis  year.l./    The  reduced  packs  for  all  major  canned  fruits  resulted 
from  low  levels  of  fresh  fruit  production  due  to  spring  frosts  and 
summer  rains . 

The  greatest  decline  in  Europe  was  in  the  canned  pear  pack,  which  fell 
by  69  percent.     Production  of  canned  peaches,  the  most  widely  produced 
commodity,  fell  hy  almost  a  third.     Significant  declines  were  also 
recorded  in  the  canned  apricot,  apple, cherry  and  pliom  packs. 

The  1977/78  canned  deciduous  fruit  pack  in  the  United  States  (through 
January  l)  is  placed  at  68.1  million  cases,  6  percent  larger  than  the 
small  pack  of  the  previous  year,  which  suffered  from  freeze  damage  and 
a  mid-season  cannery  workers'  strike.     Total  canned  fruit  supplies  will 
remain  the  same  as  last  year  due  to  small  carryin  levels.  Declines 
in  the  apple,  apricot,  fruit  cocktail,  freestone  peach,  pear,  and 
purple  plum  packs  were  offset  by  increased  packs  of  applesauce,  cherries, 
fruits  for  salad,  mixed  fruit  and  clingstone  peaches.     The  clingstone 
peach  pack,  the  leading  commodity,  increased  by  21  percent  to  27.6 
million  cases. 

Production  of  canned  fruits  in  Japan  in  1977/78  is  placed  at  U.J  million 
cases,  an  increase  of  13  percent  over  the  1976  level.     Canned  white- 
fleshed  peaches  almost  comprised  50  percent  of  total  canned  fruit  pro- 
duction. 


\J        lbs.  or  20. U  ke;s  net  weight  basis  per  case 

PRODUCTION  OF  DRIED  FRUITS,  EXCEPT  FIGS,  UP  IN  MAJOR  COUNTRIES 

Estimated  1977  comercial  dried  fruit  production  in  major  producing 
countries  totaled  935.6  thousand  metric  tons,  1  percent  above  1976. 
Raisin  production,  estimated  at  568. 0  thousand  metric  tons,  was  2  per- 
cent above  the  previous  year.     Smaller  crops  in  Afghanistan,  Australia, 
and  Greece  were  offset  by  increased  production  in  Iran,  South  Africa, 
Turkey  and  the  United  States.     Dried  prune  production,  placed  at  177-8 
thousand  metric  tons,  increased  only  slightly  from  the  1976  level. i.' 
Severely  reduced  output  in  France  was  more  than  offset  by  increased 
production  in  the  U.S.  and  Yugoslavia.     World  production  in  1977  of 
dried  apricots  and  currants  increased  by  12  percent  and  17  percent 
respectively,  over  1976.     Estimated  world  dried  fig  production  dropped 
by  18  percent  from  1976,  reflecting  smaller  crops  in  all  major  produc- 
ing areas  with  the  exception  of  Portugal. 

1/  1977  data  from  Argentina  is  unavailable;  1977  total  is  compared  to 
1976  total,  excluding  Argentina. 
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WORLD  SUGAR  AND  TROPICAL  PRODUCTS  SITUATION 


COFFEE  -  The  fourth  USDA  estimate  of  world  coffee  production  in  1977/78 
is  68.5  million  bags   (60  kilograms  each).     This  is  down  I.I6  million 
hags,  or  about  2  percent  from  the  third  estimate,  but  is  U"D  7  million 
bags,  or  11  percent  from  the  1976/77  world  outturn.     Two  countries. 
El  Salvador  and  Guatemala,  account  for  most  of  the  decrease,  as  lack 
of  timely  rainfall  reduced  yields.     Exportable  T3roduction  is  estimated 
at  50.8  million  bags,  down  1.19  million  bags  from  the  T3receding  esti- 
mate for  1977/78,  and  compares  with  hk.k  million  bags  for  1976/77. 

The  ICO  composite  price  (I968  ICA)  for  green  coffee,  exdock.  New  York, 
averaged  $h.21  per  kilogram  ($1.91  per  pound)  in  February,  comioared 
with  $h.hl  per  kilogram  ($2.00)  in  January  and  $5-53  per  kilogram 
($2.51)  in  February  1977-     Based  on  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the 
wholesale  price  of  a  gram  (one  pound)  can  of  roasted  coffee  in 

January  1978  was  $3.29  with  the  corresponding  retail  price  at  $3.^8. 
On  March  8,  the  nation's  second  largest  roaster  cut  its  wholesale 
price  for  ground  roasted  coffee  by  15  cents  to  $3.03,  further  reflect- 
ing the  decline  in  green  coffee  prices. 

No  conclusions  were  reached  during  the  first  session  of  the  ICO  Working 
Group  which  met  in  London  February  21-23  to  review  the  trigger  price 
level  for  introducing  export  quotas.     Subsequent  meetings  of  the  Group 
relative  to  Article  33(3)  of  the  1976  Agreement  are  expected  to  be 
much  more  substantive. 

Following  a  2-day  meeting  in  El  Salvador,  8  "producers  of  "Other  Mild" 
coffees  announced  a  joint  decision  on  March  10  to  withhold  approximately 
h  million  bags  of  coffee  from  the  market  to  try  to  force  green  coffee 
prices  back  to  $U.i+l  per  kilogram  ($2.00  a  pound)  from  prevailing 
levels  of  around  $3-75  ver  kilogram  ($1.70).     The  measure  taken  by  the 
producers,  namely  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Venezuela,  was  to  be  for  an 
indefinite  period  with  exports  being  resumed  when  they  considered 
market  conditions  were  right. 

SUGAR  -  World  sugar  prices  declined  during  the  month.     The  London  Daily 
Price  (f.o.b.  Caribbean  port  basis)  began  the  month  at     19.5  cents  per 
kilogram      8.85  cents  per  poiind)  and  was  at     I8.I9  cents  per  kilogram 
(8.25     cents  per  pound)  on  February  28.     Several  factors  probably 
contributed  to  the  decline,  including  (l)  slack  demand,  especially  by 
the  United  States  which  was  well  stocked,   (2)  some  technical  adjust- 
ment, and  (3)  world  record  harvests. 

Reports  persisted  during  the  month  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  purchasing 
sugar,  perhaps  in  large  quantities,  from  the  European  Community.  These 
reports  have  been  denied,  and  with  a  production  of  some  9  million  tons 
(raw  value)  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  import  sugar  other  than  from 
Cuba  in  1978.     Australia  and  Malaysia  settled  their  dispute  over  price 
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for  their  long  term  arrangement.     Exports  of  sugar  from  Cuba  in  1978  are 
expected  to  include  205,000  tons  to  the  German  Democratic  Republic, 
65,000  tons  to  Hungary,  ^5,000  tons  to  Poland,  95,000  tons  to  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  as  much  as  U00,000  tons  to  People's  ReiDublic  of  China. 

The  United  States  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  held  hearings  on 
February  13  in  Burley,  Idaho  regarding  the  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment.    Much  of  the  testimony  concerned  the  United  States  sugar  situation 
and  program.     The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  decided  not  to  have  any- 
further  hearings  until  the  Administration  coiold  assure  that  a  sound 
and  viable  sugar  program  would  be  implemented  if  the  Agreement  fails 
to  provide  sufficient  protection  for  the  domestic  industry.     As  the 
International  Trade  Commission  now  has  until  Aioril  15  to  submit  its 
report  on  whether  imr>orts  are  harming  the  domestic  industry,  it  may  be 
late  in  the  second  quarter  before  the  Senate  considers  ratification  of 
the  Agreement . 

COCOA  -  World  cocoa  bean  production  for  the  October-September  19TT/T8 
season  is  forecast  at  1.U8  million  metric  tons,  up  10  percent  from  the 
poor  1976/77  harvest  of  1.35  million  tons.     Harvesting  of  the  West 
African  main  crops  is  running  very  late  because  of  unfavorable  weather 
during  early  crop  development.     It  is  likely  that  the  February  fore- 
cast of  the  1977/78  world  crop  will  not  vary  more  than  3.5  percent 
from  the  actual  final  outturn. 

World  cocoa  bean  grindings  in  1977  are  placed  at  about  1.37  million 
tons,  down  10  percent  from  1976  grindings  of  1.52  million  tons. 
Grindings  are  expected  to  remain  at  reduced  levels  in  1978,  despite 
declining  prices  and  an  anticipated  world  stock  buildup  of  about 
100,000  tons. 

Production  forecasts  for  the  ma.jor  producing  countries  with  1976/77 
data  in  parenthesis,  in  thousand  tons  are  as  follows:     Ghana  300 
(325),  Ivory  Coast  285  (230),  Nigeria  210  (165),  Cameroon  100  (8U), 
Brazil  2h6  (23^),  Ecuador  72  (68),  Dominican  Republic  35  ( 3^+ ) , 
Mexico  3k  {2k),  Colombia  31  (28),  Papua  New  Guinea  31  (28),  and  Malaysia 
2k  (20). 
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TOBACCO'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  NET  BALANCE  OF  TRADE  IN  19TT 


EXCEEDS  $1  BILLION  FOR  SECOND  STRAIGHT  YEAR 


Tobacco  exports  totaled  $1.7  billion  in  1977  despite  an  east  coast 
dock  strike  that  distorted  the  normal  trade  flow  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year.     Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  rose  9  per- 
cent to  $1.1  billion  and  products  increased  19  percent  to  $637 
million.     Likewise,  duty  paid  imports  of  leaf  and  products  into  the 
United  States  were  un  l8  percent  to  $373  million.     Thus,  tobacco's 
contribution  to  the  U.S.  net  balance  of  trade  in  1977  was  a  new 
high  of  $1.36  billion. 

Flue-cured  exports  during  the  calendar  year  rose  8  Dercent  to  186,000 
tons,  and  19  "oercent  in  value  to  $83^  million.     Leading  destinations 
were  the  EC  with  68,2l6  tons,  $275  million;  and,  Japan  U2,558  tons, 
$239  million.     The  value  of  U.S.  exports  of  flue-cured  tobacco  to 
the  EC  rose  8  percent  and  to  Janan  21  percent. 

Burley  exports  also  increased  17  percent  in  volume  to  35,876  tons 
and  23  percent  in  value  to  $151.7  million.     The  unit  value  of  burley 
rose  to  a  new  high  of  $U.22  per  kilogram.     The  EC  was  the  primary 
market  area  for  U.S.  burley,  purchasing  15,833  tons  (up  12  percent 
over  1976).     Value  at  $58.2  million  was  also  up  I6  percent.  The 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  Italy  together  accounted  for  13,786 
tons   (87  percent)  of  total  U.S.  sales  to  the  EC.     Other  major  export 
destinations  in  1977  were  Japan  3,770  tons,  Switzerland  2,913  tons, 
Philippines  2,U63  tons,  Egypt  1,5^7  tons  and  Korea  1,^99  tons. 

Stem  and  Scrap  exports  continued  to  rise.     They  increased  h  percent 
in  volume,  but  declined  3  percent  in  value  to  $26.2  million. 

Cigarette  exports  continued  a  strong  uptrend  and  accounted  for  97 
percent  of  the  total  value  of  product  exports  in  1977.     The  quantity 
and  value  of  cigarette  exports  at  66.8  billion  pieces  and  $61^+.  9 
million  were  both  at  all  time  highs. 

U.S.  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  duty  paid  for  consumption 
increased  2  percent  in  volume  and  21  percent  in  value.     The  total 
rose  to  1^+3, ^^5  tons  for  a  value  of  $326.7  million.     Average  value 
increased  I8  percent  from  $1.92  to  $2.27  per  kilogram.     Such  increase 
in  import  value  was  attributed  to  higher  prices  for  oriental  leaf  as 
well  as  some  rise  in  the  value  of  scrap  tobacco. 

EXPORT  OUTLOOK  -  U.S.  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  1978  are 
expected  to  slip  some  compared  with  the  relatively  high  level  of 
1977.     They  may  be  in  the  range  of  255,000  to  265,000  tons.  The 


short,  veather-damas;ed  1977  flue-cured  cron  reduced  the  availability 
of  quality  leaf  for  export  and,  notwithstanding  the  weakness  of  the 
dollar  relative  to  major  foreign  currencies,  overseas  buyers  are 
expected  to  continue  to  resist  paying  the  increasingly  hie;her  trices 
for  U.S.  tobacco. 

Moreover,  the  effect  of  higher  taxation,  steDned-up  anti-smoking 
campaigns  and  the  increased  supplies  of  cheaiDer  tobaccos  from  low- 
cost  producing  areas  are  expected  to  further  erode  U.S.  shares  of 
consumption  in  major  European  markets. 

In  the  case  of  manufactured  tobacco  -products,  the  marketing  potential 
aiTDears  to  be  bright  for  1978.     Cigarette  ex"Dorts  should  continue 
to  grow  with  rising  incomes  and  the  e;rowing  poiDularitv  of  the  American- 
blend  type  cip!;arettes  overseas.     The  United  States'  apparent  compara- 
tive cost  advantage  and  efficiency  in  cigarette  manufacture  should 
contribute  to  an  ODtimistic  export  year  ahead. 
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U.S.   TOBACCO  SITUATION 


Despite  smaller  quotas  for  flue-cured  and  burley,   the  1978  tobacco 
crop  may  total  close  to  last  year's  877,330  tons ,' holding  the  prospective 
1978/79  tobacco  supply  near  this  year's  level. 

Effective  farm  quotas  for  1978  are  down  about  1  percent  for  both 
flue-cured  and  burley.     Nevertheless,  with  the  acreage  limitation  for 
the  flue-cured  tobacco  relaxed,  U.S.   tobacco  growers  may  increase  plantings 
from  the  390,770  hectares  harvested  in  1977.     USDA  has  changed  the  area 
restrictions  for  flue-cured  to  encourage  growers  to  aim  for  a  larger 
output  of  upper  stalk  tobacco.     The  purpose  is  to  reduce  the  surplus 
of  less  desirable,   lower  stalk  tobacco.     The  1978  flue-cured  tobacco  crop 
may  cost  about  5  percent  more  to  produce,  primarily  because  of  higher  labor 
costs . 

Larger  beginning  stocks  offset  a  smaller  1977  tobacco  crop  to  raise 
the  domestic  leaf  supply  for  1977/78  to  2.47  million  tons,  up  1  percent 
from  the  total  of  a  year  earlier.     On  January  1,   1978,  nonfarm  stocks 
were  3  percent  above  a  year  earlier.     By  the  end  of  this  marketing  year, 
stocks  should  total  about  1  percent  above  the  carryin  level  of  1.60  million 
tons . 

Cigarette  output  in  1977  dropped  4  percent  below  the  1976  record 
of  693  billion  pieces.     Cigarette  exports  and  domestic  use  increased,  and 
Inventories  were  drawn  down.     Smokeless  tobacco  products  (chewing  tobacco 
and  snuff)  registered  another  production  gain  in  1977.     Output  of  both 
smoking  tobacco  and  cigars  fell  below  1976.     Similar  trends  are  expected 
in  1978. 

U.S.  smokers  puffed  a  record  620  billion  cigarettes  in  1977,  1  percent 
more  than  the  previous  year.     Consumption  per  adult  fell  1  percent  to 
4,064  cigarettes   (203  packs).     Total  cigarette  use  could  climb  further 
in  1978  as  increasing  population  offsets  slightly  lower  per  capita  use. 
The  antismoking  campaign  announced  in  January  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  focuses  on  education  and  research 
and  may  not  have  much  immediate  impact  on  consumption. 


ESCSrCED 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  CCC  EXPORT  CREDIT  SALES  PROGRAM 
(February  13  -  March  12,  19T8) 

POLAND  -  Effective  February  13,  19T8  USDA  announced  the  establishment 
of  a  new  $l88  million  line  of  CCC  credit  to  Poland  to  finance  export 
sales  of  U.S.  vheat,  feed  grains,  soybean  meal,  edible  soy-protein, 
linseed  meal  and  cottonseed  meal. 

POLAND  -  CCC  Credit  to  Poland  amended.     Effective  February  21,  19T8 
USDA  amended  the  $l88  million  line  of  CCC  credit  to  Poland  announced 
February  13.     The  amendment  groups  the  siDearate  allocations  of  $95 
million  for  soybean  meal,  $U.5  million  for  linseed  meal  and  $5-5 
million  for  cottonseed  meal,  into  a  total  o-f"  $105  million  for  sales 
of  any  of  one  or  more  of  these  commodities,  without  a  specific  limita- 
tion on  each. 

ROMANIA  -  Effective  February  22,  1978,  USDA  announced  the  establishment 
oi  a  ~new  $23  million  line  of  CCC  credit  to  Romania  to  finance  export 
sales  of  U.S.  soybeans.     This  amount  represents  approximately  100,000 
metric  tons  of  soybeans. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  -  Effective  February  23,  1978  USDA  announced  a  new 
$3  million  line  of  CCC  credit  to  the  Dominican  Republic  to  finance 
export  sales  of  U.S.  soybeans.     This  amount  represents  ap-proximately 
12,000  metric  tons. 

NORWAY  -  Effective  February  28,  I978  USDA  announced  the  establishment 
of  a  new  $850,000  line  of  CCC  credit  to  Norway  to  finance  export  sales 
of  U.S.  tobacco.     This  amount  represents  approximately  192  metric 
tons . 

MEXICO  -  Effective  February  28,  I978  USDA  announced  a  new  $k  million 
line  of  CCC  credit  to  Mexico  to  finance  sales  of  U.S.  breeding  cattle 
and  breeding  swine.     This  amount  rer)resents  approximately  6,000  head 
of  dairy  breeding  cattle,  500  head  of  beef  breeding  cattle,  and  300 
head  of  breeding  swine. 

Commodities  eligible  for  CCC  export  financing  and  interest  rates  are 
as  previously  re-ported. 
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EXPORT  CREDIT  COMPETITION 


Last  month  the  20  largest  no n- communist  trading  nations  decided 
to  renew  their  gentlemen's  agreement  on  export  credits  for  an 
indefinite  period.     The  agreement  has  been  labeled  a  victory 
for  the  European  countries — but  a  defeat  for  the  U.S.  Americans 
had  caused  deadlock  in  the  negotiations  last  year  by  demanding 
mvch  tougher  terms — higher  minimum  interest  rates  with  a  mini- 
mum of  8  percent  on  long  credits;  severe  curtailment  of  "mid 
credits"  which  are  tied  up  with  development  grants  so  as  to 
lower  the  effective  interest  rate  on  the  total  package;  aboli- 
tion of  government-supported  insurance  against  cost  escalation 
and  exchange  rate  risks;  and  a  ban  on  government-aided  financing 
of  local  costs  incurred  by  exporters  building  plants  in  foreign 
countries . 

It  has  taken  20  years  for  the  so-called  Puerto  Rico  agreement 
to  evolve  and  the  meaningless  of  setting  identical  interest  rates 
for  export  credits  in  different  currencies  hardly  surfaced  in 
the  recent  negotiations.     The  table  below  shows  what  it  costs 
to  export  on  credit. 


Typical  cost  of  officially  insured  long  (over  5  years)  and  short  (one  year)  credits  to  a  private  buyer 


Britain  (L) 

(S) 

United  States  (L) 
(S) 

France  (L) 
(S) 

West  Gernnany  (L) 
(S) 

Japan  (L) 
(S) 
Italy  (L) 

(S)  


Export 

Insurance 

Other 

Total 

fvlarkett 

credit  rate 

premium 

% 

charges 

% 

cost 

rates 

% 

% 

% 

7  5 

0.5 

0  5 

8.5 

11  9  (£ 

7  6 

0  3 

0.5 

8.4 

8.0 

83 

0.7 

0.3 

9.3 

8.3 

7  7 

0.7 

0.3 

8.7 

7.7 

7  5 

0.5 

0.2 

8.2 

12.1 

10  3 

0.6 

0.4 

11.3 

11.3 

7  8 

1.2 

0.2 

9.2 

5.9 

60 

2.0 

8.0 

6.0 

78 

0.3 

0.2 

8.3 

6.5 

64 

0.5 
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f  Market  rales  are  long-lerrrt  prime  corporate  bond  yields— (L)  and  bank  prime  lending  rales— iS)  a:  end  ol  1977 
'For  dollar  linancing.  dollar  Eurobond  yield  ot  7  g'o  is  more  relevant 


FAS:FCA:SPD     (D.  Lumley) 
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THE  COMPUTER  TRIGGERED  INTELLECTUAL  REVOLUTION 


"At  one  time  the  privilee;ed  man  was  the  literate  man.     Every  town 
had  a  scrihe  so  that  people  could  communicate  from  one  town  to 
another.     The  literate  man  of  the  20th  Century  will  be  someone 
who  understands  programming.     You  will  be  illiterate  if  you  cannot 
do  some  form  of  programming  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  computer  is  a  tool,  a  mind  expander,  as  basic  as  the  machine 
that  expands  our  muscles.     The  changes  brought  about  by  the  intellec- 
tual revolution  made  possible  by  the  inexpensive  personal  commter 
will  make  the  industrial  revolution  look  pale  by  comparison." 

So  says  Alan  R.  Kaplen,  director  of  programming  for  Data  Comm  Inter- 
face. 

Factors  in  this  intellectual  revolution  are  that  knowledge  gained 
in  the  past  100  years  is  estimated  to  exceed  that  of  the  total 
previous  history  of  mankind  and  that  the  accelerating  information 
flow  has  pressured  the  develoment  of  computer  capability.  The 
recent  development  of  the  microTDrocessor  will  bring  an  enormous 
impact  by  making  "Dossible  through  much  lower  cost  the  personal 
computer.     The  price  has  fallen  from  hundreds  of  thousands  to  hundreds 
of  dollars.     The  capacity,  the  siDeed,  and  the  efficiency  possible 
from  the  Dersonal  computer  will  greatly  expand  man  and  his  scope. 

A  late  development  is  a  new  digital  language  for  recording,  storing, 
and  play-back  of  video  and  audio  signals.     This  makes  possible  low 
cost  circuits  and  virtual  elimination  of  technical  problems, 
including  distortions.     The  result  is  Judged  super  high  fidelity. 

One  can  foresee  that  the  technical  capability  already  exists  for  many 
of  mankind  to  cease  the  energy  wasteful  and  time  wasteful  travel  to  the 
office.     He  will  work  from  his  home  office  using  two  way  video,  and 
being  tied  to  his  central  office  and  the  libraries  of  the  nation 
through  computers  and  coaxial  cable.     The  quantity  and  scope  of  his 
output  will  be  substantially  increased.     Also  his  available  time 
and  involvement  in  personal  interests  will  be  increased. 


FAS:FCA:SPD  (Robert  Owen) 

EXCERPTS:     Popular  Science  March  1978 


THE  BREAD  BASKET 


Food  iDrices  advanced  at  a  slower  pace  in  Australia  and  the  United 
Kinp;dom  during  1911,  holding  the  percentage  gains  in  the  official 
food  price  indexes   (FPI's)  of  both  to  the  single-digit  category 
for  the  first  time  in  several  years .     In  13  other  countries  of  the 
16  selected  nations  included  in  the  bimonthly  FAS  food-price 
survey,  FPI's  for  January  were  slightly  hie;her  than  those  for 
December  1977-     The  only  decline  was  in  JaDan,  where  the  January 
FPI  was  2.k  percent  below  that  for  October  1977- 

In  Brussels,  strengthened  market  payments  for  cattle  and  hogs 
resulted  in  record-high  retail  prices  for  all  beef  and  pork  cuts 
in  the  survey.     Major  increases  were  for  bacon  (up  9  percent),  Dork 
loin  and  chops   (uto  3  and  h  Dercent,  respectively),  and  sirloin 
steak  (ut)  2.3  percent).     London's  red-meat  prices — particularly 
those  for  beef — were  sharply  higher  on  March  1  than  on  January  U, 
reflecting  an  expected  shortage  of  slaughter  animals.     Prices  for 
fresh  "oork  also  rose,  but  heavy  shipments  of  bacon  and  T3rocessed 
pork  from  Denmark  moderated  advances  in  that  sector. 

In  Ottawa,  iDork  was  higher  than  in  the  previous  survey.     Higher  beef 
may  be  in  the  offing,  as  the  steady  retail  beef  prices  of  recent 
weeks  do  not  reflect  strengthing  market  averages  for  slaughter 
cattle.     Rome's  beef  "orices  have  been  steady  since  September.  In 
The  Hague,  both  beef  and  Dork  prices  have  been  practically  unchanged 
since  July  1977- 

A  smaller  domestic  supply  of  broilers  in  Brussels  pushed  prices  up 
by  5-7  percent.     Egg  prices  declined  h  percent  to  seasonally  normal 
levels.     In  Mexico  City,  egg  prices  dropped  following  the  Govern- 
ment's decision  to  raise  the  ceiling  price  for  eggs,  which  had  the 
effect  of  inducing  suppliers  to  produce  and  market  larger  quantities 
Broiler  prices  in  The  Hague  were  slightly  lower  than  in  early  Janu- 
ary because  of  reduced  exports.     However,  good  export  demand  for 
eggs  pushed  egg  prices  up  slightly. 

In  London,  prices  for  domestic  butter  rose  between  early  January 
and  early  March,  but  blended  butter  from  other  European  Community 
countries  and  New  Zealand  was  available  in  large  quantities  for  the 
equivalent  of  only  $2.02  -  $2 . 06  per  kilogram.     Prices  of  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese  were  steady  in  The  Hague.     The  low  prices  of 
margarine  that  were  in  effect  on  January  h  ended  at  the  close  of 
January,  and  prices  for  this  item  are  back  to  normal  levels.  Prices 
for  cooking  oil  in  Brussels  advanced  sharply  between  the  January 
and  March  survey  dates,  some  by  as  much  as  1^  percent. 

In  Pretoria,  prices  for  sugar  and  bread  have  risen  in  line  with 
increases  of  32  percent  and  25  percent,  respectively,  authorized 
by  the  Government.     Rome's  bread  prices  rose  7  percent  between  the 
two  survey  dates,  reflecting  higher  wheat  prices. 
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Onion  prices  in  Brasilia  shot  up  by  l86  percent  between  January  h  and 
March  1.     The  onion  crop  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  is  nov  estimated  at 
100,000  metric  tons,  far  below  the  targeted  harvest  of  lUo,000  tons. 
The  Oovernment  is  rcoorted  to  be  considering  imports  of  10,000  tons 
of  onions  from  Argentina.     Onion  sup"Dlies  in  Brussels,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  abundant,  and  "orices  on  March  h  were  l8  percent  below  the 
level  of  early  January  and  about  a  third  of  the  year-earlier  -price. 

In  The  Hague,  tomato  trices  were  higher  than  in  the  "previous  survey, 
mainly  because  of  sharply  limited  supplies.     Tomato  prices  in  Mexico 
City  were  lower  than  in  early  January  because  of  poor  quality  and  small 
size . 

The  French  potato  market  was  still  depressed  in  early  March  because  of 
abundant  stocks.     Market  prices  reportedly  covered  only  about  a  Quarter 
of  production  costs.     In  London,  prices  for  most  fruits  and  vegetables 
rose  very  little  between  early  January  and  early  March. 


FAS:FCA:SPD 
(S.  DiCostanzo) 


C0NSUT4ER  PRICES  UP  IN  OECD  COUNTRIES 


Consumer  prices  in  the  2h  industrialized  countries  of  the  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  increased  0.6 
percent  in  January,  up  from  a  rise  of  O.h  percent  in  December. 

For  the  12  months  through  January  consumer  prices  rose  8.1  -per- 
cent for  the  area  as  a  whole. 

There  was  a  marked  deceleration  in  Britain,  with  the  12-month 
rate  of  increases  dropping  below  10  percent.     The  smallest  12- 
month  rise  was  in  Switzerland — only  1  percent. 

Increases  in  other  major  OECD  countries  in  January  with  the 
12-month  rate  in  parenthesis,  were:     U.S.,  O.h  -percent  (6.6 
percent);  Ja-pan,  O.h  percent  {h.3  percent);  West  Germany,  0.8 
percent  (3.2  percent);  Britain,  0.6  percent  (9.9  -percent); 
France,  0,S  percent  (9.2  percent);  Canada  O.h  -percent  (9.0  per- 
cent); Italy,   (December)  0.5  percent  (lU.l  nercent). 


FAS:FCA:SPD  (D.  Lumley) 
SOURCE:    Wall  Street  Journal 
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U.S.  FOOD  HEALTH  ACTIONS 


Since  mid-Januaiy  19785  certain  sif?;nif icant  actions  were  Dublicly  announced 
by  either  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  or  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  (FDA)  respecting  food-related  health  matters  in  the  U.S. 
These  actions  are  generally  applicable  to  U.S.   imt)orts  as  well  as  to  inter- 
state commerce.     The  following  condensed  descriptions  highlight  these 
actions : 

Chlordane  and  Heptachlor  -  EPA  has  accepted  a  settlement  that  will  phase 
out  use  of  these  sus-oended  pesticides  on  corn  and  certain  other  crops 
over  a  one  to  five  year  period.     Except  for  termite  control,  all  other 
uses  of  these  suspect  human  cancer  agents  on  home  lawns  and  gardens,  on 
certain  agricultural  crops,  on  other  turf  and  for  indoor  insect  control 
have  been  halted  by  EPA  since  December  1975  or  are  prohibited  by  the  terms 
of  the  settlement.     The  settlement  is  an  agreement  among  some  200  groups 
inclusive  of  Velsicol  Chemical  Corp.   (sole  -producer  of  chlordane  and  hepta- 
chlor), USDA,  the  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Assn.,  the  Environmental 
Defense  Fund,  etc.     The  settlement  allows  a  maximum  of  7.25  million  pounds 
of  these  pesticides  to  be  produced  during  the  phase-out  period  (roughly  20 
million  pounds  of  both  chemicals  were  used  annually  prior  to  EPA's 
restrictions)  of  which  5  million  pounds  of  heptachlor  can  be  applied  to 
soil  for  corn  until  August  1,  I98O  to  control  cutworm  pests.     The  agree- 
ment allows  another  2.25  million  pounds  of  these  insecticides  to  protect 
other  crops  as  follows:     chlordane  for  flax,  strawberries,  nursery  plants, 
California  grapes;  and  heptachlor  for  seeds  of  small  grains  and  corn, 
Hawaiian  pineapples,  and  sorghiim  seeds.     Either  pesticide  (depending  upon 
the  pest)  can  be  used  for  citrus  fruits  in  California,  Florida,  and  Texas. 
Production  of  these  insecticides  for  the  cited  uses  is  prohibited  after 
the  relevant  specified  time  periods  ranging  from  October  1,  1978  for  flax 
to  July  1,  1983  for  sorghum  seeds. 

Dibromochloropropane  (DBCP)  -  FDA  has  established  an  action  level  for  DBCP 
residues  of  0.05  part  per  million  in  raw  agricultural  commodities,  other 
than  milk  and  1.5  parts  per  million  (on  a  fat  basis)  in  raw,  unpasteurized 
milk. 

Diethylstilbestrol  (PES)  update  -  An  Administrative  Law  Judge  has  set 
March  20,  1978  as  the  deadline  for  submitting  final  briefs.     The  case 
involves  FDA's  proposal  to  withdraw  approval  for  DES  as  a  growth  promo- 
tant  in  animals. 

Ethylene  Oxide  -  EPA  has  begun  an  intensive  review  of  the  risks  and 
benefits  of  this  chemical  gas,  which  is  used  as  a  sterilant  and  pesticide, 
in  view  of  alleged  health  hazards.     In  the  meantime,  this  gas  may  continue 
to  be  sold  and  used. 

Kepone  ( Chlordecone )  -  EPA  has  revoked  the  one  established  residue  tolerance 
for  this  insecticide  thus  preventing  the  introduction  of  bananas  containing 
residues  of  Kepone  into  the  U.S. 

Pesticides  in  Coffee  Beans  -  FDA  has  completed  a  3  month  survey  of  pesti- 
cide levels  in  imported  coffee  beans  which  concludes  that  current  levels 
of  residues  do  not  pose  a  hazard  to  the  consumer.     FDA  analyzed  55  samples 
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of  coffee  tieans  from  19  countries  and  found  that  ^+5  percent  of  the  beans 
contained  detectable  residues  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  pesticides : 
DDT,  BHC ,  DDE,  lindane,  diazinon,  malathion,  dieldrin  and  heptachlor  (in 
decreasing  order  of  detection  frequency).     Of  these  residues,  however,  60 
percent  were  at  trace  levels  while  the  highest  levels  did  not  pose  any 
health  problems.     Also,  FDA  experiments  indicated  that  all  pesticide 
residues  were  significantly  lower  after  roasting,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  DDT, 
which  had  the  highest  survival  rate,  more  than  90  percent  of  the  residue 
was  removed  by  roasting.     Additionally,  FDA  expects  that  there  will  be  a 
further  reduction  of  the  pesticide  residues  when  the  coffee  is  brewed 
because  it  is  anticipated  that  not  all  residues  in  the  beans  will  transfer 
to  the  brew.     FDA  considers  the  small  amounts  of  pesticides  in  green  coffee 
beans  as  probably  unavoidable  at  the  levels  reported  in  this  survey  because 
of  the  past  world-wide  use  of  pesticides. 

Restricted  use  pesticides  -  EPA  has  restricted  the  sale  and  use  of  some 
2,000  pesticide  products,  containing  23  potentially  hazardous  ingredients, 
to  farmers  and  commercial  users  who  have  been  certified  and  shown  compe- 
tent to  use  the  products  safely.     The  23  ingredients  were  restricted  be- 
cause tests  or  actual  experience  showed  that  these  compounds  can  poison 
people  through  excessive  skin  contact  or  inhalation  or  that  the  ingredients 
might  harm  animals  if  misused.     The  23  compounds  are:     acrolein,  acrylonitrile 
aldicarb,  allyl  alcohol,  aluminum  phosphide,  azinphos  methyl,  calcium 
cyanide,  demeton,  endrin,  ethyl  parathion,  fluoroacetamide/l08l ,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  methomyl,  methyl  bromide,  methyl  parathion,  mevinphos,  paraquat, 
picloram,  sodium  cyanide,  sodiiim  fluoroacetate ,  strychnine,  sulfotepp  and 
tepp.     Makers  of  the  2,000  restricted  products  have  until  mid-April  1978 
to  submit  new  product  labels  to  EPA  that  include  the  phrase  "Restricted 
Use  Pesticide"  and  other  required  wording.     These  producers  are  allowed  till 
mid-June  19T8  to  attach  the  labels  or  supplemental  labeling  to  new  restricted 
products  leaving  their  plants.     Pesticide  dealers  and  sellers  are  given 
till  mid-November  1978  to  relabel  existing  stocks. 

Saccharin  update  -  After  February  21,  1978  all  saccharin-containing  foods 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce  must  carry  the  following  warning  label: 
"Use  of  this  product  may  be  hazardous  to  your  health.     This  product  con- 
tains saccharin  which  has  been  determined  to  cause  cancer  in  laboratory 
animals."     This  warning  label  is  required  by  the  Saccharin  Study  and 
Labeling  Act  passed  by  Congress  in  November  1977-     The  law  prohibits  FDA 
from  banning  saccharin  from  food  for  l8  months  and  requires  this  warning 
to  appear  during  this  period  on  all  food  containing  the  artificial 
sveetener.     Also,  FDA  is  evaluating  public  comments  on  its  proposal 
requiring  retail  stores  selling  saccharin-containing  foods  to  post  warning 
notices.     Additionally,  FDA  has  proposed  a  warning  sign  on  vending  machines 
that  dispense  such  foods.     The  warning  posters  and  signs  would  become 
effective  90  days  after  issuance  of  final  regulations. 

Sorbic  Acid  and  its  salts  -  FDA  has  proposed  to  affirm  potassium  sorbate 
and  sorbic  acid  as  generally  recognized  as  safe  (GRAS)  as  direct  human 
food  ingredients,  to  delete  calcium  and  sodium  sorbates  from  the  GRAS 
list,  and  to  amend  the  standards  of  identity  for  some  cheeses,  fruit 
jellies,  jams  and  preserves,  and  margarine. 


FAS:FCA:SPD 
(H.  B.  Fayans) 


COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZER  DELIVERIES  IN  17  STATES,  1976-78 
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SOURCE:   SRS  Commercial  Fertilizer  Report. 


EC  MOVES  TO  PROTECT  UWDERGROUWD  WATERS 


On  January  2h ,  1978,  the  EC  Commission  submitted  to  the  EC  Council 
a  draft  directive  outlining  the  methods  to  "be  used  for  preventing, 
reducing  and  eliminating  pollution  of  subterranean  waters  caused 
by  certain  dangerous  substances. 

The  directive  provides  for  a  series  of  controls  of  toxic  substances 
divided  into  two  lists  according  to  their  degree  of  toxicity.  List 
No.  1,  known  as  the  black  list,  covers  substances  that  are  highly 
toxic — organo  phosphorous,  organotin  compounds,  carcinogens, 
mercury,  cadmium,  hydrocarbons,  and  mineral  oils.     Direct  discharge 
of  these  substances  is  generally  prohibited.     Indirect  discharge 
may  be  authorized  following  submission  of  details  to  competent 
national  authority  concerning  the  specific  location,  quantity, 
and  manner  of  dumping.     Direct  discharge  may  be  allowed  in  the 
following  exceptions:     unusable  water;  scientific  use;  recycled 
water  in  mining;  and  rain  water  if  authorization  is  given. 

List  No.  2,  known  as  the  grey  list,  includes  less  toxic  substances — 
copper,  lead,  tin,  vanaduim,  arsenic,  boron,  cobalt.  Authorization 
is  required  for  either  direct  or  indirect  discharge. 

Approximately  TO  percent  of  drinking  water  within  the  EC  comes  from 
subterranean  sources,  ranging  from  91  percent  for  Italy  to  1^  per- 
cent for  Ireland.     The  U.K.,  which  derives  only  31  percent  of  its 
drinking  water  from  underground  sources  and  has  been  a  staunch 
advocate  of  quality  ob.jectives,  is  expected  to  oppose  the  draft 
directive. 

Member  States  must  fully  implement  the  instrument  within  two  years. 
Agricultural  d-umping  will  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  directive. 


FAS:FCA:SPD  (D.  Lumley) 
SOURCE:     Agricultural  Attache 


ESTIMATED  OR  CURRENT  SHIPPING  RATES  FOR  GRAIN 
FOR  U.S.GULF  PORTS  TO  VARIOUS  DESTINATIONS 
(FOR  VESSELS  LOADING  SIX  WEEKS  AHEAD) 
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FAS  FCA  SPD  Japan:  Vessels  carrying  up  to  20,000  Long  Tons 

SOURCE-   OeSM  OCEAN  TRANSPORTATION  DIVISION 
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U.S. GRAIN;  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  RAIL  CAR  LOADINGS 
AND  CAR  SHORTAGES  1976-1978 
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THE  DECLINING  DOLLAR  AND  U.S.  AGRICULTURE 


The  decline  of  the  dollar  in  major  money  markets  abroad  continues  to  be 
of  concern  to  the  U.S.   Government.     In  mid-March  the  United  States  and 
West  Germany  announced  further  measures  to  prop  up  the  dollar  against 
the  mark  by  initiating  an  agreement  between  the  two  countries  to  increase 
the  amount  of  currency  available  for  "swaps"  that  could  be  used  to  support 
the  dollar.     Despite  this  announcement,   the  dollar  did  not  rally  very 
much  in  the  next  few  days. 


Observers  here  and  abroad  most  often  cite  three  reasons  why  the  March 
13  announcement  did  not  have  more  satisfactory  results.     These  include 
the  (a)   lack  of  a  strong  energy  bill,    (b)  some  early  signs  that  inflation 
was  beginning  to  accelerate  in  the  United  States,  and  (c)  unresolved  coal 
miners'  dispute. 


The  declining  dollar  poses  concerns  of  varying  intensity  to  the  U.S 
consumer  and  to  U.S.  agriculture.     The  dollar  has  been  depreciating 
against  the  mark,   the  yen,  the  Swiss  franc  and  against  the  pound  in 
recent  months.     The  more  the  dollar  depreciates  against  these  major 
currencies  the  more  inflation  is  imported  into  the  U.S.  economy  since 
prices  of  the  goods  imported  from  these  countries  are  increased.  About 
23  percent  of  all  U.S.   imports  were  from  these  4  countries  in  1976. 
Except  for  Japan,   these  countries  did  not  grow  as  fast  as  did  the  United 
States  in  1977  and,   thus  imported  at  a  slower  pace  than  did  the  United 
States . 


The  dollar  is  still  the  world's  major  reserve  currency  and  a  continued 
decline  of  the  dollar  and  loss  of  confidence  in  dollar  holdings  would 
be  destabilizing  for  the  world  economy.     In  addition,  OPEC  petroleum 
prices  are  set  in  dollars.     A  constantly  declining  dollar  is  of  concern 
to  OPEC  members  and  may  influence  them  to  increase  the  price  of 
petroleum.     At  present,  some  OPEC  members  have  indicated  that  this 
question  will  be  discussed  at  their  next  conference.     Higher  oil  prices 
would  eventually  affect  all  consumer  prices,  as  well  as  farm  prices. 


At  the  same  time,  the  dollar's  decline  has  been  selective.     While  the 
dollar  has  declined  substantially  against  some  currencies,  it  has 
appreciated  6.4  percent  in  the  past  twelve  months  against  the  Canadian 
dollar  and  stayed  about  the  same  against  the  Mexican  peso.  Together 
these  two  countries  purchased  in  1976  about  27  percent  of  all  U.S. 
farm  and  nonfarm  exports  that  went  to  market  economies. 


According  to  the  Department  of  Commerce's  trade  weighted  exchange  rate 
model,   from  the  beginning  of  1977  through  mid-February  1978,   the  cost 
of  foreign  currencies  to  U.S.  importers  rose  by  only  1.8  percent  while 
the  cost  of  dollars  to  foreign  buyers  to  purchase  U.S.  exports,  rose  by 
7.2  percent.     That  is,   enough  countries  that  the  United  States  exports 
to  either  depreciated  their  currencies  relative  to  the  dollar  or  stayed 
the  same  from  January  1977  through  mid-February  1978,  to  hold  their  rise 
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in  dollar  costs  for  U.S.  exports  to  7.2  percent  while  currencies  used 
by  U.S.   importers  to  buy  foreign  goods  became  more  expensive  by  only 
1.8  percent  during  this  time. 

In  terms  of  U.S.   agricultural  trade,   the  currencies  of  major  U.S.  customers 
as  a  group  have  moved  in  the  same  direction  as  for  all  trade.     For  example, 
agricultural  trade  weighted  exchange  rates  indicate  that  the  dollar 
declined  only  6.5  percent  against  the  eleven  largest  U.S.   farm  export 
customers  who  purchased  68  percent  of  all  U.S.  farm  exports  in  CY  1977. 
Furthermore,   this  6.5  is  most  likely  an  upper  limit.     That  is  because 
when  all  countries  are  included,   the  weighted  exchange  rate  becomes  less 
since  many  more  developing  countries  are  included  whose  currencies  have 
depreciated  against  the  dollar.     While  there  has  been  some  downward 
movement  of  the  dollar  against  some  large  farm  importers  so  far  in  1978 
other  currencies  have  remained  stable  or  declined  against  the  dollar. 

Weighted  exchange  rates  for  particular  commodities  such  as  wheat,  soybean 
oil,   and  cotton  indicate  that  the  dollar  is  currently  more  expensive  than 
in  the  past  for  the  majority  of  countries — primarily  developing  countries — 
who  import  these  commodities  from  the  United  States. 

In  summary,  the  dollar  is  continuing  to  experience  downward  pressures 
in  some  major  foreign  currency  markets.     However,  because  many  U.S. 
agricultural  exports  go  to  countries  with  weaker  currencies,   the  net 
effect  on  agricultural  trade  is  minimal. 
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U.S.   FARM  INCOME  DEVELOPMENTS 


The  gross  and  net  earnings  of  the  nation's  farms  have  risen  substantially 
since  the  third  quarter  of  1977.     Improvement  during  the  fourth  quarter 
was  due  in  large  part  to  the  1977  Farm  Act,  while  further  gains  in  the 
first  quarter  are  associated  with  a  rapid  rise  in  meat  animal  prices. 

Direct  government  payments  amounted  to  $1  billion  during  the  fourth 
quarter  and  will  total  about  $2^^  billion  for  the  current  marketing  year. 
Farmers  are  also  making  heavy  use  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation's 
loan  program  for  most  major  grains  and  cotton.     In  addition,  as  of  March 
10  the  Secretary  announced  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  9  million  ton 
wheat  reserve  goal  has  been  reached.     The  Department  figures  that  its  feed 
grain  reserve  goal  will  be  rapidly  met  once  the  1977  crop  loans  mature. 

The  planned  grain  reserves,  set  aside  for  1978  crops,  and  an  increasingly 
bullish  export  market  for  U.S.  farm  commodities  have  resulted  in  rising 
crop  prices.     Uncertainty  as  to  potential  changes  in  farm  policy  stemming 
from  pressures  by  striking  farmers  may  also  be  contributing  to  higher  crop 
prices  than  otherwise  would  prevail.     The  reasons  for  the  large  increase 
in  first  quarter  livestock  prices  are  less  clear  cut.     Some  increase  was 
expected  due  to  changes  in  supply  and  feeding  margins.     Again  some  element 
of  uncertainty,   this  time  as  to  whether  or  not  Crop  Reporting  Board  figures 
are  accurately  reflecting  the  hog  situation,  appears  to  be  playing  as 
important  a  hand  in  the  price  picture  as  other  factors. 


Though  strengthening,  the  farm  income  situation  and  outlook  for  1978  has 
not  changed  greatly  during  the  past  month.     If  the  higher  than  expected 
first  quarter  livestock  prices  are  generally  maintained,  cash  receipts  from 
livestock  and  livestock  products  could  increase  $5  or  $6  billion  from  the 
$47.4  billion  in  1977.     Crop  receipts  from  marketings  during  the  remaining 
quarters  of  the  current  market  year  are  expected  to  average  about  $48.5 
billion  and  government  payments  about  $2  to  $2.5  billion  both  on  a  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate  basis.    Although  weather  and  potential  policy  decisions 
cloud  the  horizon  of  the  new  marketing  year,  very  substantial  changes  in 
either  crop  production  or  market  prices  would  be  required  to  significantly 
alter  crop  receipts,  consisting  of  marketings  plus  government  payments,  from 
the  roughly  $51  billion  expected  in  the  current  marketing  year.  Without 
payments  for  diverted  acres,  reduced  output  and  higher  market  prices  would 
not  effectively  raise  total  crop  receipts  until  market  prices  are  significantly 
above  target  prices. 

Present  indications  suggest  that  realized  gross  farm  income  could  rise  by  say 
$7  billion  in  1978.     Expenses  would  likely  rise  by  a  smaller  amount  leaving 
farmers  with  a  gain  in  their  realized  net  income  from  farming  operations. 


Selected  farm  income  estimates:     1971        1973        1975        1976  1977 

  Billion  dollars   

Cash  receipts    52.9        87.1        88.1        94.3  95.0 

Realized  gross    60.6        95.5        96.7      103.6  106.1 

Production  expenses    47.4        65.6        75.9        81.7  85.7 

Realized  net    13.2        29.9        20.8        21.9  20.4 
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EC  COMMISSION  PRICE  PROPOSALS  FOR  1978/79 


The  European  Commission  proposed  an  average  increase  in  EC  agricultural 
prices  for  1978/79  of  2  percent  in  terms  of  the  "unit  of  account," 
(1  u. a. =$1.55  as  of  3/8/78)  the  smallest  annual  price  rise  ever  for  EC 
producers.     The  Commission  views  the  new  price  proposals — an  attempt  to 
control  agricultural, surpluses  by  squeezing  farmer  incomes — as  a  means 
of  removing  a  major  bottleneck  to  the  structural  reform  directives  and 
encouraging  the  modernization  of  farms  and  the  reallocation  of  farm 
land  to  more  efficient  producers.     Conversely,  the  Association  of  Agri- 
cultural Organizations  in  the  EC  (COPA)  maintains  that  the  price  pro- 
posals— at  less  than  half  the  "objective  method"  calculation — will 
seriously:     (1)  affect  agricultural  incomes;   (2)  aggravate  the  unemploy- 
ment situation  in  rural  areas;  and  (3)  undermine  the  confidence  of  even 
the  efficient  farmers  to  invest  further  in  the  modernization  of  their 
farms. 

An  accompanying  proposal  on  agri-monetary  adjustments  is  integral  to 
this  year's  overall  price  package.     If  accepted,  this  proposal  could  set 
a  pattern  for  relatively  small  farm  price  increases  for  the  next 
several  years.     The  Commission  has  recommended  an  automatic  elimination 
of  Monetary  Compensatory  Amounts  (MCA's)   over  the  next  seven  years.  1^1 
This  action  would  essentially  involve  automatic  yearly  adjustments  to 
the  "green"  rate  of  exchange  until  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  year  when 
the  green  rate  would  be  equated  with  the  market  rate. 

Changes  in  grain  intervention  prices  effectively  closes  the  gap  between 
feed  wheat,  corn,  and  barley  and  establishes  a  common  feedgrain  inter- 
vention price,  a  stated  goal  of  the  EC  since  the  start  of  the  1976/77 
cereal  marketing  year.     It  is  intended  to  more  accurate'ly  reflect  relativ 
feeding  values  of  wheat,  corn,  and  barley  and  thus  to  encourage  a 
greater  use  of  domestically  produced  grains  in  animal  feed. 

For  durum  wheat  and  rye,   the  Commission  has  proposed  price  cuts.  The 
durum  target  price  for  1978/79  would  be  reduced  by  2.6  percent  and 
cause  a  reduction,  by  an  equivalent  amount,   in  the  threshold  or  minimum 
import  price.     The  price  decline  along  with  the  recent  extension  of 


2^/  MCA's  represent  the  difference  (in    national  currencies)  between  the 
representative  or  "green"  rate  of  exchange  (used  to  convert  units  of 
account  into  national  currencies  in  transactions  covered  by  the  CAP) 
and  the  market  rate  of  exchange.     In  trade  with  member  states  and  with 
third  countries,  weak  currency  countries  have  their  imports  subsidized 
and  their  exports  taxed  by  the  MCA's  while  in  strong  currency  countries 
the  MCA's  act  as  a  subsidy  on  exports  and  a  tax  on  imports.     MCA's  main- 
tain some  degree  of  commonalty  in  prices  of  key  traded  agricultural 
commodities  among  EC  member  states. 
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MCA's  to  cover  durum  wheat  and  products  will  serve  to  reduce  the  net 
Import  levy  in  all  EC  countries  except  West  Germany.     Accordingly,  third 
country  competition  in  the  EC  durum  wheat  and  products  markets  should 
improve . 

Hardest  hit  by  the  proposed  farm  price/market  adjustment  package  is  the 
sugar  sector.     In  an  effort  to  stem  further  surpluses  of  sugar,  the 
Commission  intends  to  lower  the  "B"  quota  on  which  a  partial  price 
guarantee,  equivalent  to  70  percent  of  the  price  fixed  for  the  "A"  quota, 
is  paid. 

On  dairy,   the  Commission  plans  to  suspend  the  intervention  buying  of  NFDM 
for  six  months  of  the  1978/79  dairy  marketing  year  beginning  October  1, 
1978.     This  plan  is  designed  to  convince  dairy  product  producers  that 
they  ought  not  to  depend  on  intervention  buying  as  the  basis  of  their 
market.     However,   the  Commission  intends  to  provide  further  support  to 
the  NFDM  market  by  increasing  subsidy  levels  on  the  use  of  NFDM  in 
animal  feeding.     The  Commission  has  proposed  that  the  subsidy  should  be 
increased  to  within  a  range  of  38  to  48  u.a./lOO  kg.,  over  the  current 
range  of  36  to  43  u.a./lOO  kg. 

On  beef,   the  Commission  proposed  that  limitations  be  placed  on  the  EC's 
commitment  to  intervene  on  the  beef  market,   since  it  aims  to  prevent 
heavy  intervention  buying  of  particular  cuts  which  ought  to  be  sold  on 
the  open  market.     Under  this  proposal,   the  Commission  could  suspend 
intervention  when  the  reference  price  reaches  or  exceeds  the  inter- 
vention price  for  specific  cuts. 
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BRAZIL'S  DIM  AGRICULTURAL  OUTLOOK 


A  prolonged  drought  has  already  dimmed  the  outlook  for  Brazil's  1978 
agriculture  and  will  make  it  a  contrast  to  the  exceptional  production 
year  1977.     Value  of  agricultual  exports,  which  approached  $8  billion 
to  rival  those  of  France  ($9.5  billion)  for  number  two  position  in 
world  trade,  will  undoubtedly  drop.    A  drop  in  agricultural  production 
will  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  American  farmer  since  Brazil  is 
both  a  major  competitor  and  a  market  for  U.S.  farm  products.     In  CY  19TT 
the  U.S.  purchased  $1,385  million  in  farm  products  from  Brazil.  Although 
the  U.S.  sold  Brazil  only  $111  million  in  1977,  a    prospect  of  $hOO  million 
is  in  sight  for  CY  1978. 

Brazilian  policy  has  given  agriculture  the  highest  priority  in  the 
economy  because  agricultural  exports  in  1977  paid  most  of  the  way  for 
petroleum  imports  of  $4  billion  and  capital  imports  of  $3  billion, 
V7hile  contributing  to  the  first  balance  of  pa5nnents  surplus  since 
1973.     Brazil's  allocation  of  resources  in  1977  included  one  of  the 
largest  agricultural  credit  systems  in  the  world  ($15  billion)  and 
loans  of  $1,0A1  million  under  a  minL-aum  price  support  program.  High 
wheat  support  prices  (one  of  v^hich  was  $219  a  ton  in  1977)  generated 
the  soybean  boom  of  the  1970 's  because  most  farmers  doubled  crop  wheat 
and  soybeans.     Capital  outlays  for  machinery  and  fertilizer  for  wheat 
benefited  the  soybean  crop.     The  Government  spent  over  $1  billion  on 
a  coffee  renewal  program  to  plant  new  coffee  trees  follovring  the 
1975  frost.     Cocoa  trees,  planted  under  a  renewal  program  that  began 
in  1966,  are  reaching  maturity  and  increasing  production. 

Export  prices  wera  a  key  factor  in  the  1977  success  as  green  coffee  in 
New  York  in  June  1977  was  $5.95  per  kilogram  and  cocoa  reached  $5.40 
a  kilogram.     Soybeans  reached  $350  per  ton  in  Chicago  in  spring  1977. 
In  1978  cocoa  prices  are  expected  to  range  between  $2.40  and  $3.10 
per  kilogram.     On  January  23,  1978,  Brazil  reduced  the  minimum 
export  price  on  coffee  to  about  $4.40  per  kilogram  ($2.00  a  pound). 

Brazil's  principal  markets  for  soybeans  in  1976  (the  last  year  avail- 
able) were  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  West  Germany,  and  Italy.    A  listing 
of  the  markets  for  soybean  meal  included  the  Netherlands,  West  Germany 
Italy,  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Spain. 

Dry  weather  during  the  crucial  growing  season,  December-February,  has 
parched  the  major  commercial  producing  region  that  includes  the  key 
states  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Santa  Catarina,  Parana,  Sao  Paulo,  Mato 
Grosso  and  the  Minas  Triangle.     It  will  cut  domestic  and  export  supplies 
of  soybeans,  corn,  and  rice.     The  coffee  harvest,  however,  will  be 
larger  than  that  of  1977  because  coffee  is  less  subject  to  drought  damage. 


Soybeans  will  show  the  first  drop  in  production  since  the  beginning  of 
the  soybean  boom  in  1963.     The  Attache  has  repeatedly  revised  downward 
his  initial  forecast  of  13  million  tons  that  was  based  on  a  7  percent 
increase  in  area.     His  recent  field  survey  reported  that  the  harvest 
could  not  exceed  11.5  million  tons.     The  export  branch  of  the  Bank 
of  Brazil  was  reported  to  have  put  the  figure  under  10  million  tons. 
Farmers  who  planted  early  with  hiph  yielding  varieties  suffered  the 
most  because  the  drought  coincided  v/ith  the  growth  period.  Harvested 
beans  were  of  low  quality  because  of  green  beans  and  snail  seeds. 
The  drop  in  exports  will  be  in  beans  rather  than  meal  because  Brazil 
has  extensive  new  crushing  capacity. 

The  drought  may  cause  a  drop  in  the  1978  corn  harvest  forecast  which 
the  Attache  estimated  at  16  million  tons,  a  2.8  million  ton  decline 
from  the  record  18.8  million  tons  of  1977.     Tight  supply  for  poultry 
and  livestock  feeding  will  wipe  out  exports  which  amounted  to  1,420,000 
tons  valued  at  $136  million  in  1977.     Farmers,  disappointed  with  the 
support  prices,  shifted  to  other  crops  and  reduced  area  4  percent. 
The  Government  is  expected  to  authorize  up  to  1  million  tons  of  corn 
imports  in  CY  1978  partly  to  prevent  excessive  price  rises. 

Drought  will  reduce  Brazil's  rice  harvest  from  the  8  million  tons 
of  paddy  in  1977  to  7.5  million  in  1978.  Although  irrigated  rice 
is  unharmed,  upland  rice  harvests  may  be  off  25  percent. 

The  drought  has  undoubtedly  had  some  effect  on  the  1978  coffee  harvest, 
but  nothing  like  the  reports  in  the  Brazilian  press.     An  original 
forecast  of  20-22.5  million  bags,  compared  with  17.5  million  in 
1977,  was  based  on  the  billion  dollar  tree  planting  program,  recovery 
from  the  1975  frost,  and  the  prospect  of  adequate  rainfall.  Coffee 
trees,  however,  suffer  less  from  drought  because  they  have  deep 
extensive  root  systems. 

Brazil's  x^7heat  import  needs  in  1978  will  be  much  greater  than  in  1977, 
because  the  expected  wheat  harvest  of  3.5  million  tons  of  November 
1977  produced  only  1,974,000  tons.     A  consumption  estimate  of  6.5 
million  tons  leaves  an  import  deficit  of  4.5  million  tons.     The  pro- 
spect is  that  a  large  fraction  of  this  will  be  im.ported  from  the 
United  States.     In  1977,  Brazil  Imported  larger  quantities  from 
Canada  (905,000  tons)  and  Argentina  (805,000  tons)  than  the  United 
States  (765,000  tons).     But  competition  from  these  countries  will 
be  down  in  1978  because  Argentina  has  a  poor  harvest  and  Canada 
has  already  committed  or  sold  most  of  its  wheat  available  for  export. 
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RECENT  TRENDS  IN  EXCHANGE  RATES  OF  SIX  MAJOR  CURRENCIES 
AGAINST  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR 


(As  percent  of  pre-Smlthsonlan  exchange  rate) 
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U.S.  DOLLAR  VALUE  COMPARED  WITH  21  OTHETR  CURRENCIES 

From  January  h  to  March  1,  1QT8  the  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar  declined 
relative  to  the  currencies  of  11  of  21  selected  countries,  increased 
relative  to  T  foreign  currencies,  and  remained  unchanged  in  3 
countries . 

U.S.  dollar  exchange  rates  on  January  U,  1978  and  March  1,  19T8 
follow : 
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FOREWORD 


1.  The  Economic  Indicators  Weekly  Review  provides  up-to-date  information 
on  changes  in  the  domestic  and  external  economic  activities  of  the  major  non- 
Communist  developed  countries.  To  the  extent  possible,  the  Economic  Indicators 
Weekly  Review  is  updated  from  press  ticker  and  Embassy  reporting,  so  that  the 
results  are  made  available  to  the  reader  weeks — or  sometimes  months — before  receipt 
of  official  statistical  publications.  US  data  are  provided  by  US  government  agencies. 

2.  Source  notes  for  the  Economic  Indicators  Weekly  Review  are  revised  every 
few  months.  The  most  recent  date  of  publication  of  source  notes  is  16  February  1978. 
Comments  and  queries  regarding  the  Economic  Indicators  Weekly  Review  are 
welcomed. 
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MONTH 


NOV  77 

NOV  77 


DEC  77 

DEC  77 


Percent  Change 
from  Previous 
Month 


1.9 

0.3 


0.5 
0.5 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL 
GROWTH  RATE  SINCE 

1  Year   3  Months 
1970       Earlier  Earlier^ 


2.9 
3.5 


9.4 

6.5 


0.7 

5.8 


7.8 

6.8 


3.2 
2.0 


5.5 
4.4 


LATEST  MONTH       1  Year  Earlier 


Unemployment  Rate 
Big  Five 
United  States 


Trade  Balance 
Big  Six 
United  States 


DEC  77 
DEC  77 


4.3 
6.4 


3.9 
7.8 


3  Months 
Earlier 


4.4 
6.8 


LATEST 
MONTH 


NOV  77 

NOV  77 


MILLION 
US  S 


3.536 

-2,082 


CUMULATIVE  (MILLION  US  $) 
1977         1976  Change 


31.963 
-24,479 


12,790 

-5,012 


19,174 

-19,467 


575323  3-78 

Average  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  average  for  previous  3  months,  seasonally  adjusted  at  annual  rate. 
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INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION    index:  1970  =  100,  seasonally  adjusted 


United  States  Semilogarithmic  Scale 


i  140 

■4   1 

-^20^   " 

*129 

1973  AVERAGE 

120  \ 

110 

Japan 


140 

^137 

130  ^^-^^/-^^ 

110 

1 

126 

\ 

West  Germany 


-  130   

-  120  - 

- — 1 —  , 

119 

^110  \J 

113  "X^**^ 

1 

France 


1 

140  

130 

~—  '  

L23 

110 

121  V 

JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL  OCT 


1973  1974  1975  1976  1977  1978 
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Canada 


130 

133 

✓120  ^ 

110 

123  ^> — - 

! 

1 

JAN      APR      JUL  OCT 

1973 


OCT      JAN      APR       JUL      OCT      JAN      APR       JUL      OCT      JAN  APR 


OCT      JAN      APR      JUL  OCT 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


^Average  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  average  for  previous  3  months. 


LATEST 
MONTH 

Percent 
Change 

from 
Previous 
Month 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL 
GROWTH  RATE  SINCE 

1  Year      3  Months 
1970          Earlier        Earlierl  1 

United  States 

JAN  78 

-0.7 

3.4 

4.8 

1.9 

Japari 

JAN  78 

1.0 

4.2 

5.5 

15.7 

West  Germany 

DEC  77 

1.7 

2.4 

2.6 

4.7 

France 

L 

DEC  77 

-3.1 

2.8 

-1.6 

-1.1 

LATEST 
MONTH 

Percent 
Change 

from 
Previous 

Month 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL 
GROWTH  RATE  SINCE 

1  Year       3  Months 
1970          Earlier  Earlierl 

United  Kingdom 

DEC  77 

1.4 

0.4 

-1.2 

-4.3 

Italy 

DEC  77 

1.2 

2.7 

-10.2 

17.4 

Canada 

NOV  77 

0.6 

3.9 

4.5 

0.6 

575320  3-78 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  percent 


United  States 

r 

1  9 

 — 



-   



< 

7 
6 

"  6.3 

 4.6- 

f 

-1965-74  AVERAGE  - 

Japan 


2 

2.1 

1.2- 


West  Germany 


|-  5   -  ■ 

|-.4   

-    '***.4.4 

L-  3            ■  ■ 

j-  2   —  -  

 1.2- 

France 


5   - - 

S4.5 

4 

1  3 

l_  

1 

— —  •  1.9  - 

JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT     JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL  OCT 


1974  1975  1976  1977  1978 
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5.0- 


JAN      APR      JUL  OCT 

1973 


JAN      APR      JUL  OCT 

1974 


JAN      APR      JUL  OCT 

1975 


JAN      APR      JUL  OCT 

1976 


JAN      APR      JUL  OCT 

1977 


JAN      APR      JUL  OCT 

1978 


THOUSANDS  OF  PERSONS  UNEMPLOYED 


r 


LATEST 

MONTH 

1  Year 
Earlier 

3  Months 
Earlier 

United  States 

JAN  78 

6.226 

6.958 

6.872 

Japan 

DEC  77 

1,180 

980 

1.130 

West  Germany 

JAN  78 

1.008 

1.020 

1,031 

France 

JAN  78 

991 

945 

1.100 

LATEST 

MONTH 

1  Year 
Earlier 

3  Months 
Earlier 

United  Kingdom 

FEB  78 

1.409 

1 .331 

1,433 

Italy 

77  IV 

1.598 

777 

1,692 

Canada 

JAN  78 

891 

780 

886 

NOTE:  Data  are  seasonally  adjusted  Unemployment  rales  for  France  are  estimated    Tlie  rates  shown  lor  Japan  and  Canada  are 

roughly  comparable  to  US  rales     For  1975-78  the  rates  for  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  increased  by  5  percent  and 
15  percent  respectively,  and  those  for  West  Germany  decreased  by  20  percent  to  be  roughly  comparable  with  US  rates.  Beginning  in 
1977,  Italian  rates  should  be  decreased  by  50  percent  to  be  roughly  comparable  to  US  rates. 
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CONSUMER  PRICE  INFLATION 

United  States 


Percent,  seasonally  adjusted, 
annual  rate^ 


France 


15 

10  y  

i!-v5  y  

6.7 

^  4.3 

JAN       APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN     APR      JUL      OCT     JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL  OCT 


1973  1974  1975  1976  1977  1978 

Three-month  average  compared  with  previous  three  months. 
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United  States 
Japan 

West  Germany 
Prance 


Percent 
Change 
from 

LATEST  Previous 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL 
GROWTH  RATE  SINCE 


MONTH 
JAN  78 

DEC  77 

JAN  78 

JAN  78 


Month 
1.0 
0 

0.2 
0.3 


1970 

6.6 
10.1 

5.4 
8.9 


1  Year  3  Months 
Earlier  Earlier^ 


7.0 
4.8 
3.3 
9.2 


6.1 
2.1 
2.0 
6.7 


Percent 
Change 
from 

LATEST  Previous 
MONTH  Month 

United  Kingdom  JAN  78  0.2 
Italy  JAN  78  1.0 

Canada  JAN  78  0.5 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL 
GROWTH  RATE  SINCE 


1970 

13.5 
13.2 
7.5 


1  Year  3  Months 
Earlier  Earlier^ 


9.9 
14.5 

9.0 


6.5 
12.3 
9.8 


575322  3-78 

Average  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  average  for  previous  3  months,  seasonally  adjusted  at  annual  rate. 
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GNP  ' 

Constant  Market  Prices 


Average 
Annual  Growth  Rote  Since 


Latest 
Quarter 


Percent  Change 
from  Previous 
Quarter 


1  Year 
Earlier 


United  States 

77  IV 

1.0 

3.3 

5.7 

Japan 

77  III 

0.5 

5.4 

5.2 

West  Germany 

77  IV 

1.3 

2.5 

1.9 

France 

77  III 

0.2 

3.7 

2.3 

United  Kingdom 

77  III 

-0.4 

1.6 

-0.6 

Italy 

77  II 

-  1.9 

2.8 

2.8 

Canada 

77  III 

1.3 

4.6 

2.5 

Previous 
Quarter 

4.2 
1.8 
5.3 
0.9 
-  1.4 
-7.3 
5.3 


'  Seasonally  adjusted. 


RETAIL  SALES  < 

Constant  Prices 


Latest 
Month 


Percent  Change 
from  Previous 
Month 


United  States 

Dec 

77 

-  1.3 

3.2 

0.9 

Japan 

Sep 

77 

-4.2 

9.3 

4.1 

West  Germany 

Oct 

77 

-  1.7 

2.1 

3.6 

France 

Nov 

77 

6.7 

-0.6 

-3.0 

United  Kingdom 

Dec 

77 

3.1 

1.0 

1.7 

Italy 

Oct 

77 

-6.8 

1.9 

-4.0 

Canada 

Oct 

77 

2.0 

4.3 

1.4 

Average 
Annual  Grovrth  Rate  Since 


1  Year  3  Months 
Earlier        Earlier  ^ 

11.6 
0.7 
-3.3 
-  12.0 

0. 
-11.1 
11.5 


'  Seasonally  adjusted. 

'  Average  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  average  for  previous  3  months. 


FIXED  INVESTMENT  ' 

Non-residential;  constant  prices 


WAGES  IN  MANUFACTURING 


Latest 
Quarter 


Percent  Change 
from  Previous 
Quarter 


United  States 

77 

IV 

2.0 

2.3 

9.4 

Japan 

77 

III 

-  1.1 

0.8 

0.8 

West  Germany 

77 

IV 

1.6 

0.8 

2.8 

France 

77 

III 

-0.7 

3.4 

-0.7 

United  Kingdom 

77 

III 

1.0 

1.8 

2.8 

Italy 

77 

II 

-7.8 

2.5 

10.3 

Canada 

77 

III 

-  1.1 

5.8 

3.2 

Average 
Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


1  Year  Previous 
Earlier  Quarter 

8.4 
-4.1 
6.7 
-2.7 
4.2 
-27.6 
-4.2 


United  States 
Japan 

West  Germany 
France 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 

Canada 


Latest 
Period 

Jan  78 
Oct  77 
77  III 
77  IV 
Nov  77 
Nov  77 
Oct  77 


Percent  Change 
from  Previous 
Period 

1.0 

0 

1.2 
3.1 

0 

2.9 
0.2 


Average 
Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


Earlier ' 

7.9 
9.8 
5.0 

12.9 
2.0 

16.3 
8.9 


1  Year 

1970 

Earlier 

7.6 

8.2 

16.7 

8.3 

9.3 

7.4 

14.1 

12.0 

14.9 

3.4 

20.7 

23.6 

11.3 

11.4 

'  Seasonally  adjusted. 


'  Hourly  earnings  (seasonally  adjusted)  for  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  Canada;  hourly  wage 
rates  for  others.  West  German  and  French  data  refer  to  the  beginning  of  the  quarter. 
'  Average  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  that  for  previous  3  months. 


MONEY  MARKET  RATES 


Percent  Rate  of  Interest 


1  Year 

3  Months 

1  Month 

Representative  rates 

Latest 

Dote 

Earlier 

Earlier 

Earlier 

United  States 

Commercial  paper 

Mar  1 

6.75 

4.75 

6.54 

6.76 

Japan 

Call  money 

Mar  3 

4.88 

7.00 

5.00 

5.25 

West  Germany 

Interbank  loans  (3  months) 

Mar  1 

3.45 

4.68 

4.21 

3.50 

France 

Call  money 

Mar  3 

10.50 

9.50 

9.38 

9.23 

United  Kingdom 

Sterling  interbank  loons  (3  months) 

Mar  1 

6.99 

11.14 

6.96 

6.39 

Canada 

Finance  paper 

Mar  1 

7.18 

7.60 

7.37 

7.08 

Eurodollars 

Three-month  deposits 

Mor  1 

7.34 

5.15 

6.99 

7.36 
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EXPORT  PRICES 

US  $ 


Average 
Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


Percent  Char>g« 


Latest 

from  Previous 

1  Year 

3  Months 

Montti 

Month 

1970 

United  States 

Dec  77 

1.1 

9.3 

3.0 

6.2 

Japan 

Dec  77 

3.8 

11.3 

14.1 

50.0 

West  Germany 

Nov  77 

0.8 

11.3 

8.2 

9.9 

France 

Sep  77 

-  1.4 

11.2 

8.3 

1 1.7 

United  Kingdom 

Dec  77 

2.0 

11.6 

22.0 

32.7 

Italy 

Sep  77 

-0.8 

11.2 

13.4 

9.8 

Canada 

Oct  77 

-2.3 

8.7 

-5.7 

-  12.0 

EXPORT  PRICES 

National  Currency 


Avwoge 

Annual  Growth  Rote  Since 


latest 

Percent  Change 

from  Previous 

1  Yeor 

3  Months 

Month 

Month 

1970 

Earlier 

Earlier 

United  States 

Dec  77 

1.1 

9.3 

3.0 

6.2 

Japan 

Dec  77 

2.3 

5.4 

-6.6 

0 

West  Germany 

Nov  77 

-0.8 

4.2 

0.6 

-3.5 

France 

Sep  77 

-0.9 

9.4 

8.5 

10.1 

United  Kingdom 

Dec  77 

0.1 

15.6 

10.3 

3.8 

Italy 

Sep  77 

-0.7 

16.6 

18.7 

8.9 

Canada 

Oct  77 

0 

9.4 

6.5 

1.3 

IMPORT  PRICES 

National  Currency 


OFFICIAL  RESERVES 


Average 
Annuol  Growth  Rote  SirKe 


Lotest  Month 


Latest 

Percent  Change 
from  Previous 

1  Year 

3  Months 

Month 

Month 

1970 

Earlier 

Earlier 

United  States 

Dec  77 

-  1.6 

12.6 

6.1 

-3.3 

Japan 

Dec  77 

-2.6 

8.2 

-  15.5 

-33.0 

West  Germany 

Nov  77 

1,4 

4.0 

0.8 

-  8.3 

France 

Sep  77 

-  1.0 

10.1 

7.4 

0.6 

United  Kingdom 

Dec  77 

0.1 

18.1 

3.0 

-6.7 

Italy 

Sep  77 

1.0 

20.8 

15.8 

8.4 

Canada 

Oct  77 

1.0 

8.7 

15.6 

1.8 

End  of 

Billion  US  $ 

Jun  1970 

1  Year 
Earlier 

3  Months 
Earlier 

United  States 

Jan  78 

19.5 

14.5 

18.7 

19.0 

Japan 

Jan  78 

23.4 

4.1 

16.5 

19.6 

West  Germany 

Nov  77 

36.8 

8.8 

34.6 

34,9 

France 

Oct  77 

10.1 

4.4 

9.6 

9.9 

United  Kingdom 

Nov  77 

20.7 

2.8 

5.2 

15.0 

Italy 

Dec  77 

11.6 

4.7 

6.7 

10.5 

Canada 

Nov  77 

4.2 

4.3 

5.1 

4,8 

CURRENT  ACCOUNT  BALANCE  ' 


BASIC  BALANCE 

Current  and  Long-Term-Capital  Transactions 


Latest 

Cumulative  (Million 

US  $) 

Latest 
Period 

Cumulative  (Million 

US  i) 

Period 

Million  US  S 

1977 

1976 

Chonge 

Million  US  S 

1977 

1974 

Change 

United  States  ' 

77  III 

-4,302 

-  13,064 

-48 

-  13,016 

United  States 

No  longer  published  ' 

Japan 

Jan  78 

-240 

11,112 

3,680 

7,432 

Japan 

Jan  78 

-280 

7,876 

2,696 

5,180 

West  Germany 

Jon  78 

-94 

3,584 

2,659 

926 

West  Germany 

Dec  77 

1,987 

-  1,648 

2,472 

-4,120 

France 

77  IV 

136 

-3,179 

-5,721 

2,541 

France 

77  IV 

149 

-3,218 

-6,842 

3,624 

United  Kingdom 

77  III 

916 

-691 

-  1,539 

848 

United  Kingdom 

77  III 

2,238 

3,995 

-  1,585 

5,581 

Italy 

77  II 

161 

-761 

-  2,859 

2,098 

Italy 

77  II 

97 

-392 

-  2,963 

2,571 

Canada 

77  III 

-  1,150 

-4,106 

-3,215 

-890 

Canada 

77  III 

346 

-446 

3,239 

-  3,684 

'  Converted  to  US  dollars  at  the  current  markei  rotes  of  exchange. 
^  Seasonally  adjusted. 


'  Converted  to  US  dollors  at  the  current  morket  rotes  of  exchange. 
*  As  recommended  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Presentotion  of  Balance  of  Payments 
Statistics,  the  Deportment  of  Commerce  no  longer  publishes  a  bosic  babnce. 


EXCHANGE  RATES 

Spot  Rate 


Percent  Change  from 


TRADE-WEIGHTED  EXCHANGE  RATES  ' 

As  of  3  Mar  78 

Percent  Change  from 


As  of  3  Mar  78 

US  $ 

1  Year 

3  Months 

Per  Unit 

19  Mar  73 

Earlier 

Earlier 

Japan  (yen) 

0.0043 

11.81 

20.45 

3.03 

West  Germany 

0.4950 

39.81 

18.52 

9.20 

(Deutsche  mark) 

France  (franc) 

0.2104 

-4.53 

4.89 

1.90 

United  Kingdom 

1.9386 

-21.23 

13.47 

6.52 

(pound  sterling) 

Italy  (lira) 

0.0012 

-  33.62 

3.71 

2.98 

Canada  (dollar) 

0.8928 

-  10.51 

-6.46 

-  1.03 

24  Feb  78 
1.33 
0 

0.24 

0.55 

0.09 
-0.40 


1  Year 

3  Months 

19  Mar  73 

Eorlier 

Earlier 

24  Feb  78 

United  States 

1.09 

-5.28 

-2.79 

-0.13 

Japan 

15.76 

17.53 

1.46 

1.38 

West  Germany 

33.60 

8.66 

3.16 

-0.03 

France 

-  13.94 

-6.42 

-4.99 

0.31 

United  Kingdom 

-  26.43 

6.29 

1.64 

0.52 

Italy 

-41.65 

-6.34 

-2.78 

0.12 

Canada 

-  10.45 

-8.86 

-2.12 

-0.49 

'  Weighting  is  bosed  on  eoch  listed  country's  trode  with  16  other  industrialized  countries  to 
reflect  the  competitive  impoct  of  exchange  rale  variations  omong  ttw  major  currencies. 
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Developed  Countries:  Direction  of  Trade  ' 


Million  US  $ 


Exports  to  (f.o.b.) 


World 

UNITED  STATES 

1975    107.65 

1976    115.01 

1st  Qtr    27.37 

2d  Qtr    29.69 

3d  Qtr    27.43 

4th  Qtr    30.52 

1977 

1st  Qtr    29.46 

2d  Qtr    31.66 

3rd  Qtr    28.75 

JAPAN 

1975    55.73 

1976    67.32 

1st  Qtr    14.44 

2d  Qtr    16.42 

3d  Qtr    17.54 

4th  Qtr    18.92 

1977 

1st  Qtr    17.89 

2d  Qtr    19.73 

3d  Qtr    20.63 

WEST  GERMANY 

1975    91.70 

1976    103.63 

1st  Qtr    23.79 

2d  Qtr    24.96 

3d  Qtr    25.53 

4th  Qtr    29.35 

1977 

1st  Qtr    28.19 

2d  Qtr    29.20 

3d  Qtr    28.75 

FRANCE 

1975    52.87 

1976    57.05 

1st  Qtr    13.97 

2d  Qtr    15.02 

3d  Qtr    12.81 

4th  Qtr    15.26 

1977 

1st  Qtr    15.68 

2d  Qtr    16.69 

3d  Qtr    14.75 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

1975    44.03 

1976    46.12 

1st  Qtr    11.60 

2d  Qtr    11.46 

3d  Qtr    11.03 

4th  Qtr    12.03 

1977 

1st  Qtr    13.13 

2d  Qtr    14.35 

3d  Qtr    14.59 


Big  Other 
Seven      OECD  OPEC 


Com- 
munist Other 


46.94 
51.30 
12.18 
13.38 
11.94 
13.79 

13.75 
14.39 
12.23 

16.56 
22.61 
4.89 
5.46 
5.95 
6.30 

5.89 
6.73 
7.40 

28.33 
33.44 
7.92 
8.21 
8.00 
9.31 

9.28 
9.59 
9.20 

20.00 
22.49 
5.52 
5.91 
4.97 
6.08 

6.25 
6.60 
6.02 

12.55 
14.03 
3.41 
3.53 
3.43 
3.64 

4.01 
4.20 
4.47 


16.25 
17.68 
4.11 
4.51 
4.09 
4.97 

4.73 
4.81 
4.39 

6.07 
8.59 
1.83 
2.09 
2.27 
2.40 

2.45 
2.41 
2.47 

36.44 
41.86 
9.54 
10.12 
10.28 
1 1.92 

11.62 
11.79 
11.45 

15.50 
16.15 
3.93 
4.41 
3.49 
4.33 

4.55 
4.79 
4.08 

16.59 
17.53 
4.37 
4.32 
4.11 
4.74 

5.16 
5.72 
5.55 


10.77 
12.57 
2.75 
3.11 
3.11 
3.60 

3.14 
3.69 
3.58 

8.42 
9.27 
1.87 
2.27 
2.47 
2.66 

2.46 
2.91 
3.05 

6.78 
8.25 
1.71 
1.84 
2.24 
2.46 

2.31 
2.69 
2.71 

4.90 
5.08 
1.24 
1.22 
1.29 
1.33 

1.39 
1.57 
1.32 

4.55 
5.13 
1.24 
1.26 
1.26 
1.38 

1.52 
1.69 
1.75 


3.37 
3.64 
1.08 
1.01 
0.78 
0.76 

0.86 
0.71 
0.47 

5.16 
4.93 
1.28 
1.32 
1.09 
1.24 

1.36 
1.19 
1.33 

8.81 
8.72 
2.09 
2.08 
2.13 
2.42 

2.11 
2.07 
2.26 

3.13 
3.23 
0.84 
0.98 
0.67 
0.75 

0.75 
0.83 
0.67 

1.56 
1.39 
0.38 
0.37 
0.32 
0.31 

0.35 
0.44 
0.46 


29.82 
29.44 
7.24 
7.51 
7.42 
7.26 

6.98 
7.97 
7.98 

15.87 
17.84 
3.76 
4.39 
4.52 
5.17 

4.70 
5.45 
5.62 

11.05 
11.04 
2.47 
2.64 
2.78 
3.15 

2.78 
2.98 
3.04 

8.61 
8.75 
2.08 
2.23 
2.09 
2.35 

2.36 
2.47 
2.39 

8.64 
7.92 
2.17 
1.95 
1.87 
1.93 

2.04 
2.26 
2.32 


Imports  from 

(c.i.f.) 

Big 

Other 

Com 

World 

Seven 

OECD 

OPEC 

munist 

Other 

103.42 

49.81 

8.83 

18.70 

0.98 

25.08 

129.57 

60.39 

9.75 

27.17 

1.16 

31.09 

29.34 

13.72 

2.40 

6.07 

0.27 

6.88 

31.65 

15.36 

2.41 

6.07 

0.28 

7  S/l 

33.74 

15.24 

2.40 

7.55 

0.31 

8.24 

34.84 

16.07 

2.55 

7.48 

0.30 

8  44 

37.37 

16.07 

2.76 

8.97 

0.30 

9.26 

40.45 

18.14 

2.77 

9.31 

0.35 

9.87 

39.50 

17.73 

2.78 

8.92 

0.32 

9.74 

57.85 

16.93 

6.08 

19.40 

3.36 

12.05 

64.89 

17.58 

7.78 

21.88 

2.91 

14.72 

14.84 

4.09 

1.70 

5.22 

0.67 

3.16 

15.89 

4.35 

1.95 

5.40 

0.66 

3.54 

16.81 

4.51 

2.14 

5.41 

0.74 

4.01 

17.34 

4.62 

2.00 

5.86 

0.84 

4.01 

17.44 

4.72 

1.84 

6.24 

0.79 

3.84 

17.88 

4.88 

2.10 

5.74 

0.86 

4.29 

17.63 

4.68 

1.84 

5.88 

0.84 

4.38 

76.28 

27.09 

27.78 

8.24 

4.87 

8.21 

89.68 

31.28 

32.64 

9.73 

5.93 

10.01 

20.49 

7.13 

7.59 

2.19 

1.33 

2.23 

21  94 

7.70 

8.13 

2  22 

1 .43 

2  42 

22.14 

7.56 

7.89 

2.57 

1 .49 

2.58 

9'5  19 

8.88 

9.03 

2  73 

1 .67 

2  78 

24  45 

8.46 

8.85 

2.58 

1.42 

3.1 1 

25.21 

9.09 

9.04 

2.43 

1.54 

3.08 

25.27 

8.99 

8.97 

2.54 

1.65 

3.09 

ST  00 

23.04 

14.33 

9.43 

1.94 

5.21 

64.38 

27.81 

16.93 

11.36 

2.24 

6.01 

15.52 

6.57 

4.16 

2.82 

0.56 

1.42 

16. 19 

7.15 

4.33 

2.61 

0.55 

1.53 

14  97 

6.49 

3.77 

2.75 

0.55 

1.41 

17  70 

7.60 

4.68 

3. 19 

0.58 

1.65 

17  89 

7.50 

4.84 

3.06 

0.52 

1.96 

17.96 

7.84 

4.71 

2.65 

0.61 

2.13 

16.14 

6.99 

3.85 

2.87 

0.62 

1.78 

00.  JO 

18.47 

18.52 

A  0  1 

o.y  1 

1  Aft 

1  .OO 

7  A7 
/  .0/ 

55.56 

19.66 

18.81 

z.Uo 

7  AK 

13.50 

4.69 

4.64 

1.82 

0.49 

1.83 

13.96 

5.04 

4.57 

1.74 

0.56 

2.03 

13.69 

4.75 

4.54 

1.89 

0.51 

1.98 

14.41 

5.17 

5.06 

1.84 

0.51 

1.81 

15.45 

5.80 

5.12 

1.78 

0.49 

2.22 

16.52 

6.02 

5.73 

1.70 

0.58 

2.44 

15.20 

6.05 

4.74 

1.44 

0.66 

2.29 
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Developed  Countries:  Direction  of  Trade 
(Continued) 


Million  US  $ 


Exports  to  (f.o.b.)  Imports  from  (c.i.f.) 


Dig 

(Jtner 

Com- 

Big 

Other 

Com- 

world 

Seven 

munis  t 

Other 

World 

Seven 

OECD 

OPEC 

munist 

Other 

ALY 

1975   

34.82 

15.61 

7.86 

3.72 

2.46 

4.67 

38.36 

17.32 

6.75 

7.85 

2.09 

4.34 

1976   

36.96 

17.41 

8.69 

4.23 

2.18 

3.96 

43.42 

19.35 

8.04 

8.12 

2.65 

5.24 

1st  Qtr   

8.01 

3.80 

1.86 

0.83 

0.53 

0.87 

9.77 

4.37 

1.83 

1.82 

0.54 

1.21 

2d  Qtr 

8.85 

4.22 

2.09 

0.97 

0.52 

0.95 

10.83 

4.85 

1.94 

2.10 

0.63 

1.31 

3d  Qtr 

9.45 

4.51 

2.22 

1.07 

0.53 

0.99 

10.33 

4.51 

1.85 

2.03 

0.67 

1.26 

4th  Qtr   

10.65 

4.88 

2.53 

1.36 

0.59 

1.14 

12.49 

5.62 

2.42 

2.17 

0.81 

1.46 

1977 

1st  Qtr   

9.80 

4.56 

2.30 

1.26 

0.53 

1.03 

11.37 

5.00 

2.14 

2.18 

0.60 

1.45 

2d  Qtr   

11.47 

5.33 

2.61 

1.51 

0.60 

1.28 

12.49 

5.51 

2.24 

2.50 

0.64 

1.59 

3d  Qtr 

10.93 

5.01 

2.51 

1.41 

0.63 

1.22 

10.55 

4.39 

1.80 

2.10 

0.73 

1.53 

ANADA 

1975   

33.84 

26.30 

1.73 

0.71 

1.20 

2.00 

38.59 

29.78 

1.70 

3.43 

0.32 

2.02 

1976   

40.18 

32.01 

2.03 

0.81 

1.25 

2.09 

43.05 

33.55 

1.82 

3.48 

0.38 

2.56 

1st  Qtr   

9.18 

7.39 

0.43 

0.47 

0.33 

0.42 

10.40 

8.05 

0.42 

0.95 

0.09 

0.59 

2d  Qtr 

10.75 

8.61 

0.50 

0.18 

0.34 

0.56 

11.61 

9.02 

0.45 

1.02 

0.10 

0.70 

3d  Qtr      ,  ,  ,  . 

9.94 

7.74 

0.56 

0.20 

0.35 

0.53 

10.12 

7.75 

0.47 

0.80 

0.10 

0.69 

4th  Qtr   

10.31 

8.27 

0.55 

0.26 

0.23 

0.58 

10.91 

8.73 

0.48 

0.71 

0.09 

0.58 

1977 

1st  Qtr   

10.35 

8.37 

0.53 

0.23 

0.22 

0.47 

10.92 

8.64 

0.43 

0.82 

0.09 

0.62 

2d  Qtr 

11.34 

9.23 

0.54 

0.24 

0.29 

0.57 

12.28 

9.92 

0.47 

0.74 

0.10 

0.67 

3d  Qtr 

10.21 

8.12 

0.54 

0.23 

0.29 

0.62 

10.37 

8.17 

0.43 

0.82 

0.07 

0.65 

'  Source:  Internotional  Monetary  Fund,  Direction  of  Trade. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  billion  us  $,  f.o.b.,  seasonally  adjusted 
United  States 

14.0  — — -p   'j  -r- 

12.0 
10.0 

Imports 


4.0 


Japan 


Semilogarithmic  Scale 


12.4 


7.0 

/  7.. 

6.0 

5.0 

^5.8 

4.0 

rf2.0 

1.5 

! 

  i„ 

..  -J 

West  Germany 


\ 

10.0 

?!  11.-  i 

8.0 

6.0  /■-'■"'■'■'''^V, 

1 

/as 

L  - 

 ..  . 

.1 

France 

r  7.0  

™  1 

6.0 

.6.1 

5.0 

5.7 

4.0 

3^0^r^^^^ 

2.0 

11 

JAN      APR      JUL      OCT  J 

AN      APR      JUL      OCT  J 

AN      APR      JUL      OCT  J 

AN     APR     JUL  '  OCT     JAN     AP(?     JUL      OCT  J 

AN     APR     JUL  OCT 

1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 
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Italy 


40 

.4.2 

3.0 

2.0/ 

Canada 


3.0 

1.5 

JAN     APR      JUL     OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT     JAN      APR      JUL      OCT     JAN      APR      JUL      OCT     JAN      APR     JUL  OCT 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


CUMULATIVE  (MILLION  US  $) 

LATEST 

MILLION 

MONTH 

US  $ 

1977 

1976 

CHANGE 

United  States 

JAN  78 

10,014 

120,107 

114.860 

4.6-.. 

1-?,.T9  3 

21  7^ 

Balance 

-2.379 

-26.508 

-5,635 

-20,873 

Japan 

JAN  78 

20,5  . 

10,3% 

Balance 

1,859 

17,460 

9,747 

7,713 

West  Germany 

JAN  78 

11.133 

117,787 

101,923 

15.2° 

9,818 

8,T  .'i74 

15fi'  - 

Balance 

1,315 

21,254 

18,349 

2,905 

France 

JAN  78 

5.690 

65.087 

56.967 

14. 3S 

10  U'b 

Balance 

-393 

-2.302 

-4,101 

1,799 

CUMULATIVE  (MILLION  US  S) 


LATEST 
MONTH 

United  Kingdom     JAN  78 
Balance 

Italy  NOV  77 

Balance 

Canada  NOV  77 

Balance 


MILLION 


US  s 

1977 

1976 

CHANGE 

5,088 

56,132 

44,643 

25.7', 

>;  71«i 

sq,n?4 

f\^  ifiR 

-627 

-2,892 

-6,465 

3,573 

4,182 

40  44  5 

33,427 

21  0 

485 

,1fi,777 

R  7 

455 

-3,349 

3,835 

3  008 

37.847 

35.202 

7,5 

103 

IK  I4fi 

4  1., 

t699 

475 

1,223 

575324  3  78 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  PRICES  IN  US  $^ 

United  States  INDEX:  JAN  1975  =100 


130 
120 


110 


100 


Imports^ 
90 


Exports 


^111 

'i09 


120 


110 


JAN      APR      JUL      OCT  JAN 

1974 


JUL      OCT      JAN  APR 


OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN     APR      JUL  OCT 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


^Export  and  import  plots  are  based  on  five-montti  weighted  moving  averages. 
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100  ^ 
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110 
100 

90  /^y-^ 

^„,^^^^^  \l02 
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SELECTED  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 


INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 


Average 

from  Previous 

Annual 

Growth  Rate  Since 

Latest 

1  Year 

3  Months 

Percent  Change 

Month 

Month 

1970 

Latest 

from  Previous 

1  Year 

3  Months 

Period 

Period 

1970 

Earlier 

Earlier  ' 

Brazil 

Aug  77 

0 

36.7 

46.2 

59.1 

India 

Aug  77 

4.0 

4.9 

8.2 

-7.3 

India 

Aug  77 

2.9 

13.4 

15.6 

7.8 

South  Korea 

Nov  77 

0.3 

21.9 

13.9 

9.2 

Iran 

Sep  77 

3.3 

28.5 

21.2 

-  1.4 

Mexico 

Sep  77 

0.2 

6.0 

5.3 

11.2 

South  Korea 

Oct  77 

5.9 

32.5 

47.9 

43.1 

Nigeria 

76  IV 

0.2 

11.3 

9.0 

0.7 

Mexico 

Oct  77 

4.9 

19.5 

26.6 

21.9 

Taiwan 

Dec  77 

-3.6 

14.4 

6.8 

32.4 

Nigeria 
Taiwan 

Apr  77 
Oct  77 

-2.3 
3.2 

36.9 
24.8 

47.5 
29.1 

99.7 
30.6 

'  Seosonally  adjusted. 

Thailand 

Jun  77 

-0.9 

13.2 

13.0 

14.9 

^  Average  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  overage  for  previous  3  months. 


MONEY  SUPPLY 


Averoge 
Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


'  Seasonally  adjusted. 

^  Average  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  average  for  previous  3  months. 


CONSUMER  PRICES 


Average 
Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Percent  Change 


Average 
Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


Latest 

from  Previous 

1  Year 

Percent  Change 
from  Previous 

Month 

Month 

1970 

Earlier 

Latest 

1  Yeor 

Brazil 

Dec 

77 

2.3 

27.4 

43.1 

Month 

Month 

1970 

Earlier 

India 

Oct 

77 

-0.3 

8.3 

8.6 

Brazil 

Oct  77 

2.3 

27.2 

34.4 

Iran 

Nov 

77 

0.7 

12.2 

23.9 

India 

Dec  77 

0.3 

8.6 

3.9 

South  Korea 

Dec 

77 

0.9 

14.1 

11.0 

Iran 

Nov  77 

1.9 

10.3 

12.3 

Mexico 

Nov 

77 

1.1 

14.9 

22.0 

South  Korea 

Dec  77 

1.4 

16.0 

10.1 

Nigera 

Aug 

77 

3.4 

16.8 

29.3 

Mexico 

Nov  77 

0 

16.1 

23.1 

Taiwan 

Dec 

77 

-0.5 

10.0 

6.7 

Taiwan 

Dec  77 

0.2 

8.5 

2.6 

Thailand 

Oct 

77 

0.5 

8.7 

9.0 

Thailand 

Oct  77 

-1.2 

9.7 

5.5 

EXPORT  PRICES 

US  $ 


OFFICIAL  RESERVES 


Million  US  $ 


Latest 
Period 


Percent  Change 
from  Previous 
Period 


Average 
Annual  Grovirth  Rote  Since 


1  Year 
Earlier 


1   Year      3  Months 


Brazil 

Sep  77 

-8.2 

13.3 

4.7 

India 

Mar  77 

-0.9 

9.6 

17.9 

Iran 

Oct  77 

0 

34.1 

10.3 

South  Korea 

77  III 

0.9 

8.6 

6.5 

Nigeria 

May  76 

-0.1 

27.3 

12.3 

Taiwan 

Nov  77 

1.0 

11.9 

8.6 

Thailand 

Dec  76 

2.0 

13.3 

13.1 

End  of 

Million  US  $ 

Jun  1970 

Earlier 

Earlier 

Brazil 

Aug  77 

6,195 

1,013 

4,405 

5,806 

India 

Oct  77 

4,886 

1,006 

2,788 

4,395 

Iron 

Nov  77 

11,511 

208 

9,124 

11,561 

South  Korea 

Oct  77 

4,246 

602 

2,586 

3,656 

Mexico 

Mar  76 

1,501 

695 

1,479 

1,533 

Nigeria 

Dec  77 

4,250 

148 

5,203 

4,274 

Taiwan 

Dec  77 

1,448 

531 

1,607 

1,442 

Thailand 

Nov  77 

1,864 

978 

1,893 

1,992 

A- 
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FOREIGN  TRADE,  f.o.b. 


Latest  3  Months 
Percent  Change  from 

  Cumulative  (Million  US  $) 

3  Months        I  Year   

Latest  Period  Earlier  '  Earlier  1977  1976  Change 


Brazil 

Nov 

77 

Exports 

-51.6 

-0.2 

1 1,083 

9,043 

22.6% 

Nov 

77 

Imports 

-6.5 

-5.1 

1 1,012 

1 1,305 

-  2.6% 

Nov 

77 

Balance 

71 

-  2,262 

2,333 

India 

Aug 

77 

Exports 

—  64.0 

5.0 

3,949 

3,355 

17.7% 

Aug 

77 

Imports 

28.4 

7.3 

3,258 

2,946 

10.6% 

Aug 

77 

Balance 

691 

410 

281 

Iran 

Oct 

77 

Exports 

57.9 

2.6 

19,764 

18,820 

5.0% 

Sep 

r 

77 

Imports 

2.8 

20.3 

9,479 

8,770 

8.1% 

SeD 

77 

Balance 

8,209 

7,971 

238 

South  Korea 

Nov 

77 

Exports 

-  17.0 

20.8 

8,687 

6,882 

26.2% 

Nov 

77 

Imports 

-5.4 

22.5 

8,773 

7,169 

22.4% 

Nov 

77 

Balance 

-86 

-287 

201 

Mexico 

Oct 

77 

Exports 

-29.0 

34.3 

3,367 

2,573 

30.9% 

Oct 

77 

Imports 

70.1 

8.3 

4,189 

4,838 

-  13.4% 

Oct 

77 

Balance 

-822 

-  2,266 

1,443 

Nigeria 

Nov 

77 

Exports 

-25.5 

13.4 

4,384 

3,620 

21.1% 

Dec 

76 

Imports 

86.7 

8.4 

2,531 

1,990 

27.2% 

Dec 

76 

Balance 

1,502 

1,102 

399 

Taiwan 

Dec 

77 

Exports 

44.2 

19.0 

9,330 

8,166 

14.3% 

Dec 

77 

Imports 

35.4 

11.4 

7,859 

7,030 

11.8% 

Dec 

77 

Balance 

1,471 

1,137 

334 

Thailand 

Aug 

77 

Exports 

-  17.5 

26.8 

2,395 

1,911 

25.3% 

Sep 

77 

Imports 

32.3 

36.6 

3,077 

2,387 

28.9% 

Aug 

77 

Balance 

-322 

-  193 

-  130 

'  At  annual  rates. 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRICES  monthly  average  cash  price 


7.5 


WHEAT 

S  PER  BUSHEL 


Kansas  City  No.  2  Hard  Winter 


5.0 


2.5 


22  FEB 

2.86 

15  FEB 

2.87 

JAN  78 

2.81 

FEB  77 

2.73 

$  PER  IVIETRIC  TON 


250 


200 


150 


CORN 

$  PER  BUSHEL 

Chicago  No.  2  Yellow 


2.83         -  100 


50 


$  PER  IVIETRIC  TON 


22  FEB 

2.24 

15  FEB 

2.23 

JAN  78 

2.21 

FEB  77 

2.57 

2.23 


150 


100 


1-22  FEB  II 

1974  1975  1976  1977  1978 


0  0 


1-22  FEB  1 1 

1974  1975  1976  1977  1978 


37.5 


30.0  }- 


22.5 


15.0 


7.5 


RICE 

S  PER  HUNDRED  WEIGHT 

$  PER  METRIC  TON 

No.  2  Medium  Grain.  4%  Brokens. 

f.o.b.  mills,  Houston,  Texas 

13  FEB 

t 

23.50 

["                                                      6  FEB 

23.50 

JAN  78 

23.50 

1                                           FEB  77 

13.00 

_  23.50 

i 

I 

1-13  FEB  II 

75 


1974  1975  1976  1977  1978 


800 


600 


400 


200 


0  0 


SUGAR 

C  PER  POUND 

World  Raw  London,  bulk 


$  PER  METRIC  TON 


22  FEB 

8.60 

15  FEB 

8.48 

JAN  78 

8.50 

FEB  77 

8.70 

1,500 


1,000 


500 


1.0 


COTTON 

$  PER  POUND 


$  PER  METRIC  TON 


400 


COFFEE/TEA 

C  PER  POUND 


$  PER  METRIC  TON 


Memphis  Middling  1  1/16  inch 


2,000 


350 


300 


1,500 


250 


0.5259 


J                                                         22  FEB  0.5237 

'                                                         15  FEB  0.5183 

0.2                                                           JAN  78  0.5184 

FEB  77  0.7309 

1974  1975  1976  1977  1978 


COFFEE 

Other  Milds  Arabicas,  ex-dock  New  York 
22  FEB  195.81 
15  FEB  201.33 
JAN  78  206.46 
FEB  77  245.48 

TEA 

London  Auction 


1,000 


200 


150 


500 


100 


0  50 


17  OCT 

102.3 

10  OCT 

96.9 

JAN  78 

N.A. 

FEB  77 

77.0 

8,000 


6,000 


4,000 


2,000 


1-22  FEB 


1974  1975  1976  1977  1978 
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15 


SOYBEANS 

S  PER  BUSHEL 


$  PER  METRIC  TON 


SOYBEAN  MEAL 

%  PER  TON 


S  PER  METRIC  TON 


10 


Chicago  No.  1  Yellow 

22  FEB 

5.64 

15  FEB 

5.52 

JAN  78 

5.65 

FEB  77 

7.24 

A  ' 



\/V5.53 

J  

1-22  FEB  II 

500 


400 


400 


320 


300 
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100 


0.5 
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0.1 
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SOYBEAN  OIL/PALM  OIL 

S  PER  POUND  $  PER  METRIC  TON 


1 

SOYBEAN  OIL 

Crude,  Tank  Cars,  f.o.b.  Decatur 

22  FEB     0.2212  | 

15  FEB  0.2139 

1.  1  \ 

JAN  78  0.2091 

FEB  77     0.2226  ^ 

II     \  f02462 

gj^f^        ^Ss^L  0.2137  1 

1     PALM  OIL 

!     Crude.  Bulk,  c.i.f.  US  Ports^ 

22  FEB  0.2650 

15  FEB  0.2500 

j       JAN  78  0.2313 

FEB  77  0.2300 

1-22  FEB  II 

800 


240 


160 


80 


500 


400 


44  Percent  Bulk,  f.o.b,  Decatur 

22  FEB 

153.00 

15  FEB 

152.00 

JAN  78 

162.88 

FEB  77 

1 

1 

210.76 

1 

Y  152.5 

[J    ^   1 

1-22  FEB  1 1 
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NOTE    The  food  inden  is  compiled  by  the  Economist  for  16  food  commodities 
which  enter  international  trade.  Commodities  are  weighted  by 
3-year  moving  averages  of  imports  into  industrialized  countries. 
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INDUSTRIAL  MATERIALS  PRICES  monthly  average  cash  price 


140 


120 


COPPER  WIRE  BAR 

C  PER  POUND 


$  PER  METRIC  TON 


LME 

US 

22  FEB 

55.5 

63.6 

15  FEB 

55.8 

63.6 

JAN  78 

57.2 

63.6 

FEB  77 

64.7 

68.6 

45 


LEAD 

C  PER  POUND 


$  PER  METRIC  TON 


I  London  Metal  Exchange^ 
(LME) 


3,000 


40  i 


2,500 


2,000 


35 


LME  US 

22  FEB  :  24.7  33.0 

!  I 

15  FEB  26.8   i  33.0 

I  1 

JAN  78  :  29.9  33.0 

FEB  77  !  29.3  '  28.9 


1,000 


i 


1,500  20 


1,000 


100 


ZINC 

C  PER  POUND 


1976 

1977 

LME 

US 

22  FEB 

20.9 

31.0 

15  FEB 

22.1 

31.0 

JAN  78 

23.5 

310 

FEB  77 

31.9 

37.0 

$  PER  METRIC  TON 


650 


1974  1975  1976 


TIN 

C  PER  POUND 


800 


600 


400 


200 


$  PER  METRIC  TON 


2,000 


550 


1,500 


450 


1,000 


350 


31.0 


218 


500 


250 


0  "0  150 

1974  1975  1976  1977  1978 


150 


125 


100 


STEEL  SCRAP 

S  PER  LONG  TON 


$  PER  METRIC  TON 


150  250 


LME  US 

22  FEB     544.6  :  590.7 

596.8 

15  FEB     553.1  (  595.5 
JAN  78     549.2  i  592.3 

553.2 

!                           FEB  77      464.0  \  507.4 

1  AS  KyJj 

1  LMEi^*~C^/ 

! 

1-22  FEB 

1 

1974          1975  1976 

1977 

1978 

PLATINUM 

S  PER  TROY  OUNCE 

14,000 


10,000 


8,000 


6,000 


4,000 


US 

21  FEB 

73.8 

15  FEB 

73.8 

JAN  78 

72.4 

FEB  77 

73.2 

25  ! 


125  225 


100  200 


75  175 


50  150 


25     125  ^ 


MP 

USD 

22  FEB 

205.0 

235.0 

15  FEB 

205.0 

214.2 

JAN  78 

187.1 

199.3 

,  220.9 

FEB  77 

167.0 

161.0 

1205.0 

1-21  FEB  1 1 

1974  1975  1976  1977  1978 


0  100 


1-22  FEB  1 1 
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